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Apsiiia, Tok waboe 


-« Silver and gold have I none; but such 
ed thee.” —Acts iii 

s) said Peter to the poor lame beggar, 
» asked alins at the beautiful gate of the 
The blessing the lame beggar re- 


EXT." 
have gee 


»le. 
, as of Peter, was better than 
sage Aer, The lameness, which he 


irth, in his feet and ancle 
d, or cured in a moment. 
er to his inspired serv- 
e of Jesus, Peter could 
k miracles. e read that not only a 
d spoken, or taking @ person by the 
d, would heal the diseased, but a gar- 
nt conveyed from the servants of the Lord 
he sick would do the same, And even 
shadow of Peter passing by, overshad- 
ing the infirm, would restore them. So 
he case of the poor beggar, we are told 
» received strength, he leaped up, stood, 
1 walked; leaping and praising God. And 
the people saw him walking and praising 
J.” ‘Luke vi: 20,.—Blessed ave ye poor.” 
said Jesus to his poor disciples, whu were 
sessed of little of this world’s goods: 
ugh they were rich in faith, and heirs of 
» kingdom of heaven, Having righteous- 
ss,peace, and joy in their hearts, they were 
»ssed, or happy; though quite destitute of 
rtlily treasures, ; . > 
My design, in the following discourse is 
preseut the poor with a profitable portion, 
1e poor need consolation and support,— 
id their Maker has not lett them destitute 
this respect. God has made provision 
r his creatures. His tender mercies are 
er all his works. ‘he poor have their 
yaitages as well.as the rich, Though the 
-h are distinguished from the poor in some 
spects, yet the poor are not lett altogether 
stitute of consolation. Generally ,the poor 
joy their portion under the sun, but it at 
y time they lose their inheritance, we 
guid help them to find itagain. If we can- 
bt make the poor rich in worldly property, 
» may make them, rich in faith and con- 
pimeut. People may be humble and happy 
jow and limited circumstances. All may 
viully desire the good things of this world; 
1 prudently aud industriously seek atter 
mn But wheu riches eannot be obtained 
dilizgenee and temperance, people shoukl 
t make themselves unluppy. Neither 
wuld the rich, who become pour by misfor- 
, repive at their let; but Jear God and 
st iu him, who bas. protuised bis people, 
athe will never leave them, ner forsake 
en. “Godliness with coutentigent is great 
in.” 
Much evil follows the want of considera- 
vu. Aud more follews the want of thank- 
lness. ‘T'o be destitute of consideration 
id thankfulness is the worst kind of poverty. 
people would stop, wheu they complain of 
eir hardships, and ceasider what they pos- 
x3, they would seen grow thaukful and 
ment. The holy Bible represents people 
coming rich in the avdst of poverty. So 
aul speaks of himself: “as having nothing 
ot pussessing all things.’? So Christ speaks 
the church in Sinyrna, “I kuew thy por- 
ty, but thou art rich.” So the Apostles of 
hrist “were poor, yet making many rich.” 
ya poor man, would try to make the poor 
ch thisday. Awake, then my poor hear- 
s, and become rich. 


felt from his b 
es, Was remove 
gave such pow 
3, that in the na 


Some people complain of their poverty. | 


his proves that they desire to be rich, even 
they do not euvy rich men. ‘They wonder 
hy God should bring them into the world 
poor circumstances, while others are born 
birs to great wealth. ‘They do not consider 
at the richest people they know of are 
§ comparatively poor as themselves. And 
hemselves comparatively rich, when set 
side multitudes, far below them. Who 
ould not think himself rich, with a com- 
brtable shelter, fuod and raiment, were he 
le cast out upou the stormy ocean with- 
ut either? What would thousands of gold 
nd silver do for a man shut up in a cold 
nd dark dungeon? A man’s ha »piness con- 
steth not in the abundance which he pos- 
seth.” ‘The poor man may be rich, and 
te rich man poor. It is generally acknowl- 
ged to be a duty to hel; the poor. ‘The 
vor, ye always have ib you, said the Sa- 
par, ane when ye will, ye may do them 
reas are many ways in which the poor 
“Y become rich, ‘The wise man has ob- 
rved,that “the diligent hand maketh rich.”? 
he poor by diligence in some iawful calling 
ay become rich in a worldly sense. Many 
nee poor have, in this way,become compar- 
ively rich. By industry, prudence, temper- 
~ ane Sones people should pay their 
“ye . live upon the rest thankfully.— 
thee “y will rise early, work diligently, 
ater ¢ bread of carefulness, they will 
iS y gain enough for themselves and 
oor, In every time of need. 
oleae rea make the poor in this world, 
sesaiine te and comfort. The poor may 
&'lts bestowed on them, to make thei 


Sead when presented they must be ac- 


dered, 


ape Faith cometh by hearing or read- 


7 ; ead then, or hear, the following. 
wk pe ae may become rich by bringing 
ake th 'ds to their circumstances. This will 
>in em rich in their own thoughts. And 
ecmepinie to himself, in any other sense, 
imeeit? ave great possessions,and yet think 
~ leone and 80 enjoy nothing. Another 
Mestiaeae comparatively nothing, yet con- 
—. en much he really needs, and from 
comes every good gift, and being 























customed labors, while the rich may idle 


toil of the poor, may produce more pleasant 
contemplations, than the indolence or recre- 
ation of the rich. 
set an example to the poor, in diligence and 


and cheerfulness. 


gay clothing, the splendid heuse, the gallant 
ship, and spacious fields of the rich with 
less anxiety and care, than the affluent pos- 
sessor. 
stand at a distance, 
these things is sometimes best. 
rich cannot live without the poor to serve 
them, so the poor are admitted to behold the 
interior beauty and glory of these accom- 
modations, 


or the faithful gardener in the field, or the 
careful nurse with the sick, or the watchful 
coachman upon his seat, may enjoy as much 
happiness, in their various servile employ- 
ments, as the rich master or mistress whom 
he obeys. 
the diligent, faithful and humble poor. 


splendid city, and enjoy the whole, while the 
rich may be thinking about securing to him- 
self, and enjoying but a small part of it. But 
the rich may behold as much as the poor, if 
his thoughts are not too much absorbed with 
the small part, which is at his disposal. 








the same time, behold the beauties of nature 
and art; and taste the sweets thereof,as well 
as the rich who may call them all his own. 
If the rich have some. peculiar pleasures in 
the reflection that they are not poor and de- 
pendent on their fellow creatures, yet they 
must have their peculiar cares and perplexi- 
ties to counterbalance these enjoyiments. 





‘ element of fire when they occasionally feel 
if the following things are notcon- | its influence, as the rich who set by it all the 
nen = heartily received, the poor will | time. 

© the richer for my labors towards | 
all the common and most necessary good 
| gifts of life, as well, if not better, than the 
) rich. 
tain food and raiment convenient for them. 
Who live useful, virtuous lives,and only pay 
their own way through life: Who brought 
nothing into the world, and ean carry noth- 


ing out. 


and if rightly improved are blessings to inan- 
kind. But if riches are not used as the giver 





ont 
¥ oy a thankful, he enjoys the best 
" “’@ enjoys the kingdom of heaven. 


requires like all other gifts of his, they will 
prove a curse, instead of a blessing. So Paul 


The most needful things are the most 
common. God deals out to all his creatures 
abundantly, that which they most need.— 
Luxuries and extravagances are generally, 
the only searce articles in the market. ‘Those 
things which are most healthy, and satisfy- 
ing through the common life of man, are 
commonly, easily obtained in abundance. So 
our heavenly parent provides for all bis off- 
spring. Those delicacies which are of little 
importance for the support and comfort of 
the human family, he gives sparingly. 

When we can believe that what we receive 
is best for us, we possess enough. ‘Thus the 
.00r in this world, may become rich in faith, 

elieving that infinite wisdom knows best, 
and infinite goodness does best, the poor may 
be content and happy with their cup and lot, 
infinite power measures out to them. 

The poor do actually enjoy the most im- 
portant good things of life, in common with 
those who possess large fortunes. 

The poor generally enjoy as good health 
as others. I tnean the industrious poor.— 
Their activity and labor which is in some 
degree paintul, strengthens their limbs, and 
promotes their health. Even the sweat of | the money lent them. Why should any man 
their faces, by which they obtain their bread, | be proud of borrowed money? If the rich 
relieves the system of bad humours, purifies | have not piety in proportion to their posses- 
the blood, promotes perspiration and diges- sions, they have a greater burden to bear, 
tion, and gives to the body aud mind agree- | than the pious poor; and less strength to 
able sensations, and feelings. bear it. 

The poor may breathe the same pure air! This mortal life is a journey, And every 
with their rich neighbors, by day; aud ofteu | man needs something to help him forward, 
have a freer circalation of air, through their | But that little which every traveller needs, 
sleeping apartments by night. ‘I'he pure air | every one may have, if he isnot faulty. But 
invigorates the vital organs, and thus sends | all that a travellor carries with him, more 
life through the heart and brain; and the | than is uecessary for his comfortable support, 
freedom and activity of these give pleasant} must be a burden to him, The rich may 
thoughts and imaginations, travel with their wealth and equipage, like 

‘The poor may behold the bright and chear- | Darius when he met the Greeks im battle, but 
ing sun, and feel his refreshing rays, as well | in some parts of the journey they find it 
as the rich. And oftentimes to much better | more plague than profit. So muchas we 
advantage, while exposed without a shade | need to render us comfortable and useful to 
or shelter, than the rich enclosed in their | ourselves, and to our fellow travellers, we 
dark palaces and parlors. ‘Y'he poor is con- | should seek after, and exert ourselves to ob- 
strained to rise betimes, and go forth in the | tain. The rich should occupy wisely their 
early morn, and drink in the healthful at- | Lord’s money till he come and eall them to 
mosphere, and behold the rising light, and | account. And the poor should be thankful 
hear the melodious songsters of the wood: | and content with one talent, and improve it 
while the rich may be dozing away these | tothe glory of the Lord of all: by doing all 
healthful bours, in restless slumberings, oc- | the good they can. 
casioned by the nightly revel, and their anx- The: poor may enjoy equal privileges with 
ious cares. ‘The rest of the laboring man is, | the rich with respect to religion, ‘They were 
generally, sweet. While the riches of the | to have the gospel preached to them. God 
rich will not help them to sleep. regards with equal good will the poor sinner, 

The poor may have as free access to the} as the rich sinner. Christ died as much for 
cooling, cleansing and refreshing waters as} the poor as the rich. Andthespirit of God 
the rich. And the cup of pure water, first | renews and comforts the poor man, as well 
handed to man by his Maker in paradise, will } as the rich. 
give more satisfaction to the thirsty body, The poor are ina situation to feel more 
than the richest wines or cordials, which the } sensibly their dependence upon their Su- 
rich man makes use of to excess, preme Benefactor. And a sense ot depend- 

‘The poor may take as much quiet rest in | ance is necessary to the exercise of true re- 
sleep, atter the lawful labors and toils of the | ligion, Pure religion consists in a humble 
day, as the rich man after the perplexing | confidence in God to supply our wants, and 
cares, and auxious pursuits, which have | a disposition to supply the wants of our fel- 
swallowed up his attention. ‘he bonest and | low creatures, in their destitute and sufler- 
temperate poor often appear as chearful and | ingstate. Caunot the poor feel those things 
happy; yea, more so, than the care worn | as well as the rich? 
rich and aiilaent. The poor nre placed in a favorable situa- 

Tbe poor may relish their plain and whole- | tion to ‘pray for their datly bread. How can 
sume fure, as well as the rich their many | the rich feel the propriety or necessity of 
sumptuous feasts, and variety of delicious 


praying the Lord’s prayer, so well as the 
food; and be better exhilerated between their | poor? 

seasons of repast. Where there is a variety The poor are so dependent on the good 
of juxuries, there is danger of overloading 


providence of God for health aud strength 
the stomach, and reudering the following 


to pertorm their daily labour, and procure 
hours uncomfortable. May not the poor rise 


their daily provision, that they seem to have 
from his lean and seanty portion, with his | a favorable opportunity to realize God’s care 
uature more strengthened and invigorated, 


and kindness, more than the rich who have 
than the rich from his highly seasoned dain- | an abundance. So it is represented in the 
ties? 


sacred word, The certain rich man, men- 
‘The poor may enjoy a pleasure in his ac- 


rich fall into temptation. So said the Sa- 
viour, “wo unto you rich men, for ye have 
received your consolation.” These were 
ungodly rich men. a 

‘The poor may complain of hard times, yet 
the rich may as sensibly feel them. For the 
rich fear the loss of their property, which 
may trouble them more than others who 
never possessed it. Riehes sometimes make 
to themselves wings and fly away. 

The rich must support the government 
which protects them. And their proportion 
of expense may be as hard for them as for 
the poor. 

When fires. wars and robbers come, the 
rich must be exposed to the greatest suffer- 
ings. It matters little where the poor lire, 
they must work, and are generally willing to 
work, for their living. 

The rich who have great possessions,must 
have great accountability. If they have ten 
tallents intrusted to tiem, they have ten to 
impreve. And itis not always the case, that 
the rich have more wisdom and grace than 
the poor. ‘They need more, in proportion to 








tioned by our Saviour, who had goods laid 
up for many years, who calculated to eat, 
and drink, and be merry, did not think that 
his life might be taken away that night. 

Sometimes the rich oppress the poor.— 
But here the poor have the advantage. For 
it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 
Hence we see the reason why God permits 
such large portions of mankind, in every age 
and country to be poor and oppressed by the 
rich. What multitudes of poor slaves in this 
country are oppressed by their rich masters! 
It is the prerogative of the Almighty to over- 
rule these oppressions for the final good of 
the poor slaves. Many slaves have been the 
Lord’s free men. 

But the poor slaves may have some con- 
solation, in other respects, So may all the 
poor. They are much the largest company 
of men. Much the largest part of mankind 
have always been poor. 

The poor have been the most useful part 
of mankind. ‘The pay have been the prin- 
cipal cultivators of the earth, They get 
their bread honestly according to God’s coin- 
mand, by the sweat of their face. ‘The poor 
have performed the chief of the labor in 
building cities and navies in all ages of the 
world. ‘They have been the principal ar- 
tists in manufacturing the useful and orna- 
mental articles of furniture, clothing and 
equipage. ‘They have dug the canals, and 
raised the dikes; they have raised the water 
by their dams, and crossed them by their 
bridges. ‘They have penetrated the forests, 
and levelled the hills. ‘They have peopled 
the world, chiefly, with inhabitants and sup- 
ported them in life by their toils and. suffer- 
ings. Is not all this some consolation? 

The poor have been the principal sailors, 
soldiers, and students in all eountries,— 
‘Though many of the rich have afforded help 
to the poor, yet the poor in all ages and coun- 
tries, have fed, clothed and protected the 
rich. Aud were it vot forthe laboring poor, 
the rich would soon become poor. ‘These 
considerations should not only prevent the 
rich from despising the poor, but should pre- 
vent the poor from envying the rich. 

As God giveth the rich all things which 
they possess, they should imitate God in 
being rich in good works, Then they will 
find that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

There have been many generous and be- 
nevolent rich men. And there have been 
many covetous and knavish poor men. 

The suffering poor are generally brought 
into this state, by idleness and intemperance. 
The widow or wife and children, who are 
reduced to poverty and suffering, by idle and 


away his time in vanity, vexation and pain. 
The moderate exercise, yea, the laborious 
The rich must imitate,or 
temperance, in order to enjoy their health 


The poor may gratify his eyes with the 


It is true, the poor may be made to 
Sut adistant view of 
But as the 


The poor and trusty servant in the house, 





The same may be observed of all 


The poor may walk the street of the most 





The poor may labour for the rich, and at 


The poor are made as comfortable by the 








Thus we know, that the poot may enjoy 


By poor, I mean those who only ob- 


Nevertheless,riches are good gifts of God, 


thought, when he said, ‘they that will be 


The most eminent prophets and apostles 
seem to have been poor, as to worldly pos- 
sessions, 

A few distinguished servants of God were 
rich. Abraham and Job were named in the 
Old Testament, and Joseph and Zacheus in 
the new. Some kings were rich; but gen- 
erally in their prosperity they forsook God, 
and trusted in uncertain riches, 

The Son of man was so poor that he had 
not where to lay his head. He become poor 
that the poor of mankind might become rich. 
God’s best and most faithful friends have 
been found among the “aoc God has chosen 


mote his cause among men. The greatest 
part of the saints who have lived, were poor 
on earth. 
earth, must be classed among the poor, 

Paul had particular rp re for the poor 
saints in Jerusalem, and did what he could 
to supply their wants. And now good men 
pity the poor Jews and Gentiles, and labor 
to visit them with the bread of life. So all 
benevolent people look around for the poor 
and needy to afford them help. 


God is impartial in his providentiai dealings 


poor of a worldly nature, he makes up in 
promises and spiritual consolations, 

We may sometimes think ic strange that 
God should dispense his favours so different- 
ly. To some he gives great wealth, as soon 


them in affluence all their days, without la- 
bor and toil. Others are born in low cireum- 
stances, connected with poor, ignorant, and 
enslaved parents, who have to toil and en- 
dure. kardships, to preserve life. 

We see this diversity among men. But 
when we take all things into consideration, 
can we say, that God has not wisely ordered 
all events? 

The measure of enjoyment may be very 
much alike in all. The circumstances of 
people are a mould into which the minds of 
men soon run; and people become habituated 
to their place and employment, and soon de- 
rive enjoyment from them. 

Hence both rich and poor should feel and 





orders, their prosperity and adversity, and 
deals out to each as he sees best. Hence 
they should bear one another’s burdens.— 
The rich should find employment and en- 
courage the poor. The poor should faith- 
fully serve and respect the rich, who do so. 
Thus, each, acting in his proper station, all 
work together for their mutual good. 

Perhaps, it will be said, that few are now 
to be met with, who answers to the descrip- 
tion of rich and poor. There are none 
among us that are really poor, Aud but few 
are so rich, as to neglect labor and toil as 
hard as any of their poorer neighbors,— 
There is much truth thie All 
seem to have Agers prayer answered to 
them. God has given them neither poverty 
nor riches, but feeds them daily with food 
convenient for them. However true the 
above remark may be, yet there are people 
who often feel so poor, that they are un- 
happy in their condition. 

When any one becomes thus poor in his 
own opinion, he needs to be encouraged to 
do those things which will tend to make him 
godly and contented, which is great gain, 

If any do not take character, or coasider 
their own condition to be poor, yet they may 
not think themselves rich, so as to be thank- 
ful and content. Two things will be neces- 
sary in order to their true happiness. 

irst, to make use of all the means within 
their reach to better their circumstances; dil- 
igently pursuing some lawful occupation or 
business, however humble; and making a 
temperate use of the blessings which they 
henestly obtain: and thankfully acknowl- 
edging the divine band which upholds, and 
preserves them. Or 

Secondly. If success does not attend their 
exertions, and providence frowns on all their 
worldly prospects, and they find that they 
must be reduced to poverty and want, then 


aad romarl 








some of the foregoing observations may af- 
ford them some degree of consolation; and 
they may like the poor lame beggar at the 
beautiful gate of the temple, in a spiritual 
sense, receive strength, rise, leap for joy and 
praise God. 

Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have, give I unto thee: rise and walk in the 
way of Christ’s commands. Though you 
be weary and heavy laden, yet by looking to 
Jesus, the author’and finisher of our faith, 
and learning of him, who was meek and 
lowly of heart, ye shall find rest and con- 
tentment to your souls. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Lord thou art rich, though I am poor, 
I come a beggar to thy door, 
O don’t refuse to take me in, 
Though I am wretched by my sin. 
Dost thou not take delight to give, 
Life to the dead, that they may live? 
O say to one, ready to die, 
Live, live to Christ, who lives on high. 
Give food and raiment, as I need, 
Give me to live to Christ, indeed, 
Give truth and love, and every grace 
Give me in heaven a resting place. 
Extract from an Address on Intemperance. | 
BY REV. L. S. EVERETT, | 


Pastor of the Universalist Church, tn 
Charlestown, Mass. { 


The evil now under consideration consists 
in the improper use of that which may be | 
beneficially employed. Wine, when una- 
dulterated, and taken in moderate quanti- 
ties, at suitable times, conduces to cheerful- | 
ness, and promotes a healthful flow of the |} 
spirits have been employed, in certain cases, } 
to some advantage: and it is presumed that 
if peeple, when in health, would abstain, 
entirely, from the use of spirituous liquors, | 
much benefit might be derived from their | 
use as a medicine—that they might 
be rendered eminently serviceable in| 
curing disease, instead of precipitating thou- | 
sands, annually, into an untimely grave.— 

















intemperate husbands and fathers, are ob- 
jects of the greatest pity and compassion. 











The habitual use of stimulants wupairs,the | 


the poor of this world, rich in faith to pro-, 


And the greatest part now on} 


animal functions, and by so doing precludes 
the possibility of their being successfully 
employed for medical purposes, And it 
may be considered as one among the many 
bad effects of intemperance, that it has taken 
out of the hands of our medical advisers an 
unportant and efficient remedy—they may 
reckon it among their misfortunes, that the 
Miuistering angels of death and the dram- 
shop have deprived them of the pleasure of 
doing good by employing it. We do not, 
therefore, consider these things asin them 
selves frightful; they are like all other stim- 
ulauts, ‘youd in their place,’ and when peo- 
ple ‘use as not abusing them,’ they will be 
found serviceable. The evil consists in 
using at regular times, in large quantities— 
m two words, habitually aiid immoderately, 
that which should only be kept in the shop 
of the apothecary and dealt out as per re- 
cipe. . 

_ The ancients, if we may accredit the di« 
vine testimony, thought it by no means ime 
proper to indulge, ocensionally, in the use 





From what has been said, we may see that , 


with mankind. What he withbolds from the | 


| lest ve die.’ 


\ 


as they come into the world, which supports | 


| tionately says, in his letter to 


acknowledge their dependence on God, who 


of wine. Joseph, when he entertained his 
brethren, did not withhold it—‘they drank 
and were merry with him.’ Noah drank it 
to excess, on one occasion. Aaron and his 
sons were laid under a divine prohibition 
thus expressed—‘And the Lord spake unto 
Aaron, saying, Do not drink wine nor strong 
drink, thou nor thy sons with thee, when ve 
go into the tabernacle of the congregation, 
Solomon says, ‘It is not for 
kings to drink wine, nor for princes strong 
drink, lest they drink and forget the law,and 
pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted. 
—Give strong drink,’ he continues, ‘unte 
himthat is ready to perish, and wine unto 
those that be of heavy hearts.’—Paul affee- 
Timothy, 
‘Drink vo longer water, liut use a Hille wine 
| forthy stomach’s sake and thine often in« 
firmities.’ The oecasionaljuse of wine micht, 
| perhaps, be justified by the example of our 
| Lord himself. Atthe marriage of Cana of 
| Galilee, he turned water into wine tor the 
entertainment of the guests. And it ia on 
| the authority of a divine precedent that 
wine is used in commemoration of his suf* 
| ferings and death in our behalf. "These facts 
are mentioned, not to justify intemperance 
| in any of its forms, but simply as faets, and 
| for the purpose of giving the objector an 
| opportunity to meet our arguments in favor 
lof total abstinence with the best and only 
| weapons he can find to contend with. For 
we wish to be understood as advocating the 
| propriety and necessity of abstaining en- 
| tirely from the use ofall intoxicating liquors, 
| except under the direction of competent 
medical advisers, 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we behold 
| the evil effects of intemperance. It is like 
the wickedness that dwells in bigh plaees— 
like the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
end wasteth at noou day. You see it in the 
resorts of the vicious—in the streets—by the 
| Way side—and more; you see it in the dwel- 
| lings of the opulent, among those denomin- 
| ated respectable; and it has even been 


known to euter, irreverently and profanely 
the church of God. Tt has slain its millions: 
it has ruined the brightest minds: it has 
broken a thousand hearts—it is the disgrace 
of our country, and the blighting curse ofa 
suffering world. O ye, who would tamper 
with this deadly thing, goto the miserable 
dwelling of some intemperate father, and 
contemplate the ruin which he has wrought 
around him. Ido not ask you to confine 
your attention to him alone;—you may 
glance at his pitiable and disgusting situa- 
tion; you may behold the prostration of his 
physical powers; the degradation of a nat- 
urally noble, and perhaps cultivated, mind; 
and would to God this were all! But look 
at his children. Deprived of comfortable 
food and clothing, and the blessings of edu- 
cation, by the criminal improvidence of him 
who ought to be their benefactor, and in- 
haling as it were, the pestilential eflluvia of 
a moral nuisance, they present to the eye of 
the beholder a scene of wretchedness which 
no tongue can describe. But consider the 
condition of the mother of her children.— 
See her—no, you cannot see the sorrow that 
rends her already broken-heart—you may 
not observe the tears which blanch her 
cheeks—you may not penetrate the secrets 
of the grief stricken soul—you may not dis- 
turb the gloomy solitude which she has 
sought—you may got hear her groan;— 
alone, in wretchedness, she bemoans the un- 
timely widowhood of her affections, and 
feeds her sorrow upon the drege of despair! 
But enough of this. ‘The nature and ex- 
tent of the evil are sufficiently well known. 
A love of excitement is in our apprehen- 
sion, the chief cause of inteinperance.— 
This, to say the least, predisposes thousands, 
first to the occasional, then to the habitaal, 
' and finally to the immoderate use of intoxi- 
| eating liquors. And this aecounts for the 
| fact that persons of finely sensitive minds, 
and warm glowing imaginations, so frequent- 








| ly fall victims to this destroying angel. Dis- 


appointed ambition, wounded pride, fund- 
for res em eegnert and even a nut 
or political or literary 


ness 
unamiable desire 


fame, may strongly incline persons of a pe- 
| culiar temperament to seek some unnatural 
| stimulant, to drown anxiety, or excite an 
| artificial flow of the aniinal spirits, and give 


a renewed, though short-lived impulse to 
the mind; Public speakers, desirous of 


| avoiding those feelings of embarrassment 


whieh most persons are liable to experience 
at certain times, have, not unfrequently, re- 
sorted to the use of stimulating drinks, to 
‘raise their courage to the sticking-point; 


| and by so doing many have contracted the, 


habit of drinking to excess. Persons ex- 
posed to heats and eolds, of suffering froin 
severe exertion, are apt to imagine that they 


animal spirits. Different kinds of distilled | actually need something of the kind to pro- 
duce excitement; and it is extremely difli- 


cult to convince them that all the strength 
borrowed from stimulating liquors must soon 
be repaid, with interest. It is a truth, whieh 
has heen again and again demonstrated, that 


no abiding advantage can be gained by such 


a tax upon nature ; still, the excitement be- 
ing for the moment pleasurable, many re- 
sort to such expedients, sometimes for the 
want of reflection, and not unfrequenily 
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from the want of ability to forego the plea- 
sure of a pleasant, though momentary grati- 
fication, for the sake of obtaining a lasting 
good. , 

And this leads me to the observation, that 
we ought neither to censure one another, 
ner to entertain too low an opinion of our- 
selves, on account of having in our consti- 
tution that, which exposes us to the evil un- 
der consideration. For it can hardly be 
doubted that a desire to appear friendly; or 
a disposition to contribute to the entertain- 
ment and cheerfulness of others—many 
things, indeed, in themselves by no means 
unamiable, have been the occasion (inno- 
ceat, though not the less to be regretted) of 
jutemperance and ruin, in thousands of in- 
stances. And hence the conclusion, that, 
though intemperance may be reckoned 
amoung the greatest evils that afflict our race, 
itis pot to be regarded as the worst of crimes, 
Though the parent of a thousand vices, and 
the cause of numberless discases—though 
the scourge of degraded humanity, the curse 
of our country, and body servant of death; 
sull, there are sins not afew, which ery 
loudly for more explicit malediction. ‘The 
juteumperate man, therefore, is to be regard- 
ed aud treated as the most unfortunate of 
human beings, and not as the most sinful; 
he is to be pitied, not despised; lie is deserv- 
ing of commiseration, but not contempt.— 
He weeds admonition and advice—he needs 
your prayers, your cutreaties, the aid of 
your counsel, and of your example, but not 
abuse. He isa lost, wandering, deluded and 
uuhappy child-of God—he is your brother. 
‘Tbendet us treat him as such. 

‘Taking it for granted that the nature, ex- 
tent and cause of intemperauce are sufficient- 
ly well understood, 1 shall now proceed to 
speak of the remedy. And here, perhaps, 
there may be a variety of opinions among 
thuse who are alike interested in the great 
undertaking which, | trust, bas beeu auspi- 
ciously commenced, I dare not promise my- 
self the pleasure of finding my own senti- 
iweuts at perfect agreement with those of 
persons more enlightened, and more expe- 
rienced than myself. All, however, can 
agree in this—that something can and ought 
tu be duue to remove the great and crying 
evil from among us. And it is possible that 
the views now to be submitted, for the con- 
sideration of the friends of temperance, may 
add to the deep interest already felt,ov_this 
subject. 

lu the first place, then, we cannot reason- 
ably suppose that any considerable benefit 
cau ever result from the adoption of coer- 
cive measures for the suppression of intem- 
perance. {yo further—much positive inju- 
ry may be done, and has been done, by the 
adoption of measures of the kind alluded to. 

Uncharitable denunciations against the 
uufortuuate victims of intemperance, such 
us applying hard names and epithets to in- 
dividuals, admits of excuse on no other 
ground than the ignorance of those who 
employ them, It is to be lamented, that any 
should have been betrayed, by the warmth 
of their zeal in this good cause, into an er- 
ror of this kind, Mens, ‘no doubt, who 
might have been reclaimed by milder per- 
suusion, or judicious and friendly rebuke, 
have been hurried into the vortex of de- 
struction, by unreasonable severity on the 
part of those who would be extremely sor- 
ry to occason the injury of their fellow be- 





lugs. 

While upon this topic, it may not be amiss 
to notice that indiscriminate condemnation 
of the intemperate, which has taught them 
tv consider themselves as irrevocably doom- 
ed to infamy and despair, ‘They have been 
too often held up to view as objects of deri- 
sion—as beings beyond the reach of mercy 
—uas irreclaimable sinners. And it seems 
to have been imagined by not a few, that 
the only method of curing the great evil, is, 
to convince the intemperate that their case 
is a hopeless one. I have not so learned 
human nature. All eflorts to compel peo- 
ple to aid incarrying into execution such 
plans as have been devised for effecting the 
desired improvement, are injudicious. —ln- 
stanees have been kuown in which worthy 
members of community have been classed 
with the enemies of this cause, beeause they 
did not feel disposed to put their names to a 
pledge of abstinence, or because they did 
nut feel it to be their duty to become mem- 
bers of a Temperance Society. This kind 
of treatineut, if persisted in, will greatly re- 
tard. instead of accelerating, the progress of 
the reformation. 

There is, doubtless, such a thing as an in- 
temperate opposition to | intemperance,— 
‘There may have been too much excitement 
—too much declamation, among the . best 
triends aud ablest advocates of ‘Temperanee 
measures. Not that we would say ordo 
auy thing to cool the ardor of those who are 
engaged in this good work, We would not 
destroy their zeal—we would only have it 
tempered with ,prudence. We would not 
deprive those who publicly advocate this 
cause of the implements of their warfare. 
‘They may cause the lightuing of heaven to 
play around the devoted heads of theintem- 
perate—they may avail themselves of the 
earthquake and the fire—but we would en- 
treat them to raise no artificial storm. We 
would have them ever miudful of the fuet, 
that kindness is the only consistent language 
of the intelligent reformer, and pursuasion 
the means of accomplishing the purposes of 
benevolence. We would have every phi- 
lanthropist look coolly upon the monster to 
be destroyed—contemplate its hideousness 
with philosophical composure, and bring 
iuto the field against it that moral power 
which canuet be resisted. 

—_——~=— 

Religion seems as necessary to mankind 
as water; the purest of both is most salutary; 
yet in that state neither please the palate.— 
fn all ages mankind have been fond of 
adulterating both, with foreign ingredients; 
these ingredients are often of an intoxicating 
quality, which perverts their beneficial na- 
ture, heats the brain, renders men quarrel- 
some,sometimes furious,and makes what was 
intended as a blessing operate as a curse. 

Religion is nothing else but the knowl- 
edge of the most excellent truths, the con- 

lation of the most glorious objects, and 
the hope of the most ravishing pleasures; 
andthe practice of such duties as are most 
serviceu to our happiness, and to our 
peace, our health, our honor, our prosperi- 
ty, and our eternal welfare. 
—<»>—— 

THe Manca or IMproveMeNT is most as- 
surediy onward. A man in Jefferson co. N. 
¥. bas invented a machine for milking cows. 
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THE TWO COVENANTS. 

Paul calls the new covenant better than 
the old. Heb. viii. 6. ‘But now hath he 
obtained a more excellent ministry, by how 
much, also, he is the Mediator of a beller 
Covenant, which was established upon bet- 
ter premises.”’ Also in Col.vii, 22, he speaks 
of Jesus asthe “surily of a better testa- 
ment?’-—or covenant, 


Assembly’s Catechism, was ‘established up- 
on conditions”’—and upon conditions, too, 
‘Sof perfect obedience.” 
the language of Puul, was found “faulty” 
on this. very account, No man ever came 
| up to the tering of the covenant. ‘He that 
offends in one poént is guilty of the whole.” 
In Rom, viii, 7—10, we read,—‘‘For if that 
first covenant had been faultless, then should 
no place have been sought for the second. 
Por, finding fault with them, he saith, Be_ 
hold the, days come, saith the Lord, when I 
will make a new covenant,&c. not according 





thers;—because they continued not in my 
covenant, and | regarded them not, saith the 
Lord.” 


as Paul elsewlicre testifies, 
‘made nothing perfect.”?” Moreover he farther 


the old covenant, ‘could not make him that 
did the service, perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience.” Ard this defect, or failure he 
declares took place on account of its creden- 
tial character; ‘‘because they continucd not 
in my covenant,” or did not fulfil the terms 
thereof. 

It should be noticed, too, that the old cov- 
enant was partial; that is to say, it embraced 
only a single family or nation. It was made 
with the house of Israel. 

The New Covenant was established on 
different principles, ‘“‘not according” to the 
principle of merit and demerit, as was the 
old, but upon premises, ‘upon betler prem- 
ises.”” Under it, eternal life became purely 
“the gift of God, not of works, lest any 
man should boast.”’ Nor was it partial. It 
embraced all mankind. Let us look at the 
promise on which the new covenant was es- 
tablished. Gal. iii: 8. “And the Scripture, 
foreseeing that God would justify the breth- 
ren, through faith, preached before the gos- 
pel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all 
nations be blessed.”’ In other places the 
words ‘fall nations” in this proinice, are ‘all 
the kindreds,” &c. ‘The blessing secured 
for all in this promise, is ‘‘justification 
through faith.” This covenant is “certain 
and in all things sure.” ‘The fulfilment 
of its blessings depend upon the Oath of Je- 





hovah; and ‘*God cannot lie.” 

We see, then, that the new covenant is 
better than the old, first because it is not par- 
tial; itis universal. Secondly because it 
shall not fail, where the other one failed, 
but shall perfect all things and bless all the 
families of the earth in Christ the Saviour 


of all men. 
—_- 


TRUE LIBERALITY. 

Br. Grosh, one of the editors of the Uti- 
ca Evangelical Magazine, has got the soul 
of true liberality in hin—that is certain,.— 
We admire it, and cannot hesitate to ap- 
prove it unqualifiedly. With regard to the 
fact on which his article is based, we profess 
not to know much, It relates to the impris- 
onment of a young lady in Connecticat for 
teaching coloured children to read and write, 
contrary to a Jaw of that State passed very 
recently. His article is entitled “Blue Laws 
of 1833.” After complaining of the N. H. 
Examiner for exulting at the imprisonment 
of Mrs. C. and intimating his belief that its 
exultation is.oecasioned by the fact that she 





| is orthodox, Br. Grosh says: 

| “And has she, therefore, no rights—no 
feelings ?—is she to be an outlawed slave be- 
cause she unfortunately (Isay unfortunately) 
has a bad creed, and is a dupe to designing 
men? Is such our love of freedom? our ha- 
tred of religious tyranny and Civil oppres- 
sion ?’—No—God forbid! Much as I hate 
Partialism in every shape, form and feature 
—much as | would oppose priesteraft in all 
its aims and doings—I still love the unfortu- 
nate Partialist—the deluded victim of priest- 
eraft’s arts—and trust | ever shall be so far 
a Universalist as to contend for equal rights 
universally—even for the rights of preests 
and their dupes, as well as for the rights of 
my own denomination, And I esteem him, 
in deed, a Partialist—a bigot—an enemy to 
human improvement and human freedom, 
who limits liberty to his own color, clime or 
creed. I have said | would shoulder a mus- 
ket, if need were, to defend the Catholics 
from civil disabilities because of their creed 
—I now add, I would do the same for any 
denomination. I never would call myself a 
Universalist, were I not able to be thus uni- 
versal in my love of freedom, truth and hap- 
piness.” 

Such sentiments are truly liberal. They 
are a credit to the man who entertains and 
avows them. We are quite ignorant of the 
merits of the real question on the subject of 
the Connecticut Law, and Miss. C’s impris- 
onment; but whatever the facts may be, we 
admire the principle which would be consis- 
tent throughout. We adinire to see a liber- 


ality which will apply its principles beyond 
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a favorite sect, 
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The old covenant itis well said in the | 


It failed, or to use | 


to the covenant which I made with their Fa- | 


The old covenant then was found faulty; or | 
Heb. vii: 19. it | 


affirms, that all the “gifts and sacrifices” of | 
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Br. G. would shoulder his 
musket as soon in defence of a Presbyteri- 
am’s rights as of the rights of a Universalist. 

| We offer Br. G. to enlist as a volunteer in 
/his company. Let ug be consistent with 
our own principles, Let us do equal and 
exact justice to all men. The orthodox, we 
know, would deprive us of our rights. We 
| say they are therefore anti-republican and 
| unjust. Let us not practice the very error 
| Which we condemn in them. Let us show 
our fuith by our works. 


—=—— 
NOTICE---AUGUSTA. 


The Petitioners for a Universalist Society 
in Augusta, will meet under the authority of 
| a legal warrant, at Dillingham’s Hotel, this 
afternoon at 4 o’clock, for the purpose of or- 
| gauizing such Society according to hw.— 
| The presence of every petitioner is very de- 
sirable; and all c thers favorable to the cause, 


} 


are invited to attend. 
—>- 
“IS BEING.” 
We have used thia form of expression 


sometimes—not hecause we were satisfied 


of its being legitimate; but because it has 
been found convenient and we were justified 
by the example of many of the most eritical 
But we are satisfied that the ex- 
To be in all its 
I am is 


writers, 


pression is tautological. 
modifications predicates existence. 


the same as I exist; being, is existing. The 
phrase “is being,” therefore, is the same as 
| ewists existing. 

eae eres 
| DR. ELY AND CLOUGH, 

Dr. Ely insists upon it that Clough de- 
serves “the deep damnation of hell”: and 
this he proves by the following quotation 
from the ‘creed of all Presbyterians”.— 
** Every sin deserves God’s wrath and curse 
both in this life and in that which is to 
come.” The proof is final. But bad as 
Clough was, it seems the orthodox have sent 
him to heaven, Their ministers administer- 
ed the sacrament to him just before he was 
taken from the prison, and on the gallows 
expressed their belief that he would go to 
Thus has Clough escaped the de- 
What a 


heaven. 
serts of the Presbyterian creed. 
licentious doctrine! 


<= 
RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 

We intended last week to say that Men- 
zies Rayner, jr. of Portland proposes to pub- 
lish a course of Lectures (nine in number) 
recently delivered by Rev. M. Rayner in 
Portland on the Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. Sixteen respectable brethren 
of the Universalist Society, who heard the 
Lectures have alreatly certified to the pub- 
lic. that they believe them to be well calcu- 
lated to subserve the cause of gospel truth 
and that their publication is very desirable. 
We have not seen it stated in what form the 
Lectures are to be published, or what num- 
ber of pages they will cover; but assurances 
are given, that they shall be priuted on fine 
paper and with a fair type,—the price not to 
exceed 50 cents, probably not over 40 cents. 
We hope the work will be extensively pat- 
ronized; and shall be happy to forward any 
subscriptions that may be committed to us. 

aptiniees 
AVERY. 

Since the successful combination amongst 
the Methodists to shield Avery, people begin 
to think there is no security for the cause of 
justice under our Laws, and to conclude, 
that if a man is but a Methodist preacher, no 
matter what he does.he will find friends, and 
eficient ones too, who will see to it that the 
Laws of the land shall not reach or harm hi:. 

+riGibers 
UNIVERSALIST STATISTICS. 

Within the first half of the year 1833, ac- 
cording 10a communication from Rey. S,.R. 
Smith in the Magazine and Advocate, there 
have been twelve clergymen of other denom- 
inations in the U.S. who have renounced 
limitarianism and joined the Universalists; 
viz—three from the Methodists; three from 
the Christians; one from the Presbyterians; 
three from the Calvinistic Baptists and two 
from the Freewill Baptists. Within the 
sane time there have been fifteen young 
brethren licensed to. preach in New England 
and New York. Qne Convention and two 
Associations have been formed. Also thirty 
six Societies have been organized. Thirteen 
churches have been dedicated. 

“Thus, with very imperfect means of in- 
formation, it is ascertained, that within six 
months, there have been added twenty-nine 
preachers, thirty-six Societies, two Asyocia- 
tions and one Convention. These together 
constitute a number and a moral power, 
equal to that of the whole denomination in 
the United States twenty years since.” 

—~>—— 
“NEW MEETING HOUSE. 

On the 25th ult. the corner store of & new 
Universalist church was laid in the city of 
Albany, N. Y. Rev. I. D. Williamson deliv- 
ered a very appropriate and spirited Ad- 
dress on the occasion. The building is to be 
80 feet long by 43 wide. This is the second 
Church erected in Albany by Br. W.’s So- 
ciety—the first being altogether too small to 
accommodate the people. 

——— 
REPLY TO WHITMAN, 

Rev. W. Balfour has undertaken to Re- 
ply to Rev. B. Whitman’s sixth Letter to 
Universalists—on the subject of Gehenna. 








This was intended for Br. B. though not 
formally addressed to him. 
——- 
REV. L. C. TODD. 

We have heretofore informed our readers 
of the renunciation of Universalism by Rev. 
L. U. Tood of Jamestown, N. Y. Some 
speculation we have from time to time seen 
indulged in the papers relative to his case, 
but have not chosen to say much upon the 
subject, till we should learn something more 
definite. In the last Utica Magazine we no- 
tice an article from the pen of Rey. S. R. 
Smith of Clinton, N. ¥Y. a candid and tal- 
ented man, whose statements we consider 
entitled to great credit. As the subject is not 
without interest, we transfer the chief of his 
article to our columms: 


Mr. Todd commenced his ministry in the 
vicinity of his present residence, in Chatau- 
yae county, in the fall of 1817. Why, in 
his renunciation, he should have chosen to 
date the commencement of his ministerial 
career only eight years back, instead of stx- 
teen, we have yet to Jearn. Yetin all that 
he has said in that long article, there is not 
one direct reference to a single incident 
which would give a stranger the most dis- 
tant idea of the real duration of his past 
public life. it will be seen that the unmen- 


tioned period was by no means destitute of 


interesting events, 

Soon atter he commenced his public labors 
as a minister of the reconciliation—in a few 
weeks, or, at most, afew months, he renoun- 
ced both the doctrine of Universalism, and 
the belief of a divine revelation together,— 
Itappeared, during his continuance in this 
state of mind, that his difficulties originated 
in the want of correct views respecting 
the physical and moral government of the 
universe. He saw much evil and much suf- 
fering, both natural and moral; and inferred 
that if God was good, they would have been 
prevented. He therefore preferred to «is- 
believe the being of a God, to a belief in the 
existence of one who was not good. 

In the records of the ‘Western Associa- 
tion of Universalists,”’ for 1817, is the fol- 
lowing remark—‘In November, this year, 
Br. Lewis D. Todd, a young man of good 
attainments, an! superior talents, Cominen- 
ced preaching the everlasting Gospel of uni- 
versal salvation in the county of Chautau- 
que. He delivered a few discourses with 
unqualified approbation, but some difficul- 
ties arose in his mind coneerning the provi- 
dences of God, which terminated in the com- 
plete subversion of his faith, and the suspen- 
sion of his ministry.” 

From these facts it will be seen, that the 
present is not the first renunciation of Uni- 
versalism by Mr. Todd. How well his 
views were matured—and_ how little reason 
he had to doubt their correctness, he him- 
self showed in due time. We only feel au- 
thorized to say, that this early revolution in 
his opinions, furnished ample reason to be- 
lieve, that when he entered upon the duties 
of the ministry he had not considered some 
of the most common and popular objections 
against the Christian theology. 

Iie continued in this semi-atheistical state 
of mind for some two or three years; when 
he returned again to the profession,and the 
ministry of Universalism. But from what 
had transpired it was sufficiently plain, that 
though a man of the first order of pulpit tal- 
ents, he wanted stability of character, 

The reflection naturally occurs in this 
place—that if Mr. ‘Vodd, without taking the 
doctrine of endless sufferings into the ac- 
count, could suppose there was sin and mis- 
ery enough in the world to justify the disbe- 
lief of the existence of God, what will he be 
likely to infer now! And that his mind has 
been for some years greatly affected by the 
suggestions of atheism, and the sophistries of 
Miss Wright, is abundantly shown by his 
own admission. And it cannot be denied 
that he now has one reason for doubting the 
goodness of God, which was vot included in 
his first renunciation. 

Much stress is laid by Mr. ‘Todd upon the 
conversion of Dr, Stedman, whom he calls 
‘a strong and enlightened infidel;” and from 
the connexion between them there can be no 
doubt of its having hud considerable influ- 
ence in bringing about the renunciation.— 
Much as we may doubt whether any infidel 
is much enlightened, we do not question that 
the Doctor has very much changed both his 
profession and bis pursuits. But did it never 
occur to Mr, Todd that even his brother-in- 
law was as capable of becoming a fanatic as 
any other man? So far was _ his strong infi- 
delity from furnishing any reason why he 
should not turn enthusiast, it is one of the 
most prominent why he should. 

It is not a little instructive to notice how 
fanaticism and infidelity act and re-act upon 
each other—fanatics make infidels, and infi- 
dels in turn make fanatics. And whether 
the individuals, or the world gain or lose ei- 
ther way, is uncertain. Of this, we are, 
however, well assured—that the great mass 
of male conyerts to the new and high meas- 
ures of all the revivalists are from the tio, 
classes of infilel and moral desperadoes. 

Still referring to the case of Dr. Stedinan, 
Mr. Todd says—‘‘this, together with some 
other things not necessary to be named, made 
some peculiarly serious impressions upon my 
mind.” Whatthose other things were, we 
are left to conjecture—but it is certain that 
some things specified by himselfin another 
place, exerted much influence over his lan- 
guage, if not over his mind. 

Let it be recollected, then, that about two 
years since he became the publisher of a re- 
ligious newspaper—that when he commen- 
ced this undertaking he must have presum- 
ed on the support of those, to a greater or 
less amount, who were already the patrons 
of other similar journals; and, of course, 
that a Ye of his patronage must be with- 
drawn from existing publications. The re- 
sult has shown that his paper was not well 
sustained; and whatever might have been 
his expectations, he hascomplained, in terms 
so pointed and indignant, as to leave no doubt 
of his feelings and his regret. 

Here then, appears to be fixed the point 
on which turns much of the canting respect- 
ing the want of morality among Universal- 
ists. Had they given im some thousands 
of good and responsible subscribers to the 
“Genius,” there is reason to believe we 
should never have heard a word about the 
want of moral power in Universalism. 

Again; Mr. Todd says—* My cbjections to 
Universalism are founded mainly upon the 





. . ————, 
fact of its inefficiency to reform the wick.) 
wt: ed 
and to promote the growth and living ene,’ 
gy of vital piety.” Where shall we _ 
with the hope of finding the superior thee 
ity of Limitarians? It bas been nate 
and asserted with the most unblushin “4, 
frontery, till the world asks for betters” 
dence than assertion—until it is alike revel. 
ting to common decency, and offensive ; 
sober truth, for the ministers of any seo ” 
prate about the superior moral efficacy of th 
doctrine of hell torments. : 

But it is ineffebly ridiculous for a Me 

dist to talk of the high morality of his d 
trines—and never more so, than when he 
would contrast his ostentatious Parade f 
sanctity with the unobtrusive and ractic, 
virtue of Universalists. Especially oe 
hé knows, and all the world knows, that 
tue has never yet found a sanctuary so z 
cred, but that it has been’ profaned by be 
ministers of that denomination. We rejoj : 
that there are arniable exceptions to this pe. 
eral remark—but that there are only exe, = 
tions, should teach them and their conver 
more modesty. 

Butis this the main objection? Be it so. Mr 
Todd, if he does not become contaminated 
will again renounce his profession, wher }, 
has studied the moral habits of his new da 
sociates with a little moré deliberation! 

Mr. Todd has « paragraph on the inf. 
ence of hope and fear, which, to say the leag 
is scarcely compatible with some articles 
from his own pen—and as it stands jn the 
renunciation, betrays an ignorance of the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments 
maintained by Universalists, that could not 
have been expected from him. If the yiey 
he has here given was entertained by hip 
during his previous ministry, perhaps it wilj 
account in part for his alleged fact that it had 
so little moral power, and furnish a reas, 
why his bearers possessed so little vital piety 

There is not a man in the denominatioy, 
whose information in any respect qualitic, 
him for the ministry—and it is confidently 
believed, not one ‘now in the ministry, who 
does not maintain that every sinner loses 45 
much in punishment for sin, as he wouli 
gain in reward for virtue. Thus placing 
his hopes and his fears, as far as his own a¢. 
tions are concerned, in an equal balance 
against each other. And hence all the ip. 
fluence that either can have, is by Univer. 
salists brought to bear upon the mind, 

In anticipation of the possible construction 
which some might put upon his motives, 
Mr. Todd says—“Those men whose ow, 
motives are mercenary will impute such w 
me.” And again—-“‘Such as never act from 
pure and good motives are very apt to think 
others do not—men whe are seldom sincer: 
are apt to suspect the sincerity of others,”&. 

We are not disposed to impeach his nw- 
tives, or to call in question his sincerity; 
for we have long known that he could act 
without much reference to the motives which 
influence ordinary men; and as to sincerity, 
we see very little merit in it when it permis 
aman to act absurdly. It may screew dim 
from guilt, but it cau never protect his fully 
from contenipt. 

But if we were disposed to calf in ques 
tion both his sincerity and his motives, his 
insingations wowld by no means deter us 
from doiug so. bedeed, they were se ev> 
dently made for self-protection, tbat they rv 
ther invite than repel investigation. How 
would his rule in this case apply to himsel! in 
the repeated assertion in substance, that Uui- 
versalism possessed no moral power, ani 
that Universalists were consequently imuor- 
al men? Does he wish us to suppose thai 
twas aman destitute of “pure ani gov 
motives,”? who made the discovery and pul- 
lished the fact? Hfnot, in due tine he wil 
see and admit the absurdity and the temer: 
ty of such insinuations, S. R. Smirn. 











_ ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
[lor the Christian Intelligencer.] 
SHORT SERMON*«--No. XC. 
Text: “ There go the ships: thereis that leviatha, 
whom thou hast made to play therein.’ —Psa. civ 26. 
God asks Job, ‘“‘Caust thou draw out levi- 
athan with a hook?” Some suppose levis 
than to be some kind of whale, Isaiah 
calls leviathan a “‘serpant; a piercing, crook- 
ed serpant: a dragon that is in the sea.” {1 
Leviathan is described by his Maker Job. 4): 
as very powerful; yet God made him to play 
in the mighty waters. God = controls the 
inonsters of the deep, with the sate east, 
that he holds the waters in the hollow of bis 
hand, So proud and ambitious men ar 
compared to ther, As God controls one,# 
he governs the other. As leviathan is matt 
to play in the waters, so selfish and haughty 
men accomplish his designs, by their opp 
sition and contempt of God, and goodues: 
though they intend no such thing. 
“Though leviathan open the doors of bis 
face, and his teeth are terrible round about: 
and though out of his noistrils goeth smok, 
as out of a seething pot or caldron; and tho 
he maketh the deep ‘boil like a pot;—and* 
path to shine after him,’ yet many of ov 
countrymen dare attack them, “and fill the 
heads with fish spears, and their skins with 
barbed irons.” If leviathan be a whale 
many of them are killed, and large ships # 
loaded with their oil, by our whalemen— 
They go into distant seas and oceans, far 
north and south, make long voyages of \"° 
or three years; and when these leviatha"’ 
come upon the surface of the water, to “pl! 
therein,” they are persued by the brave ™ 
in their light boats, rowed with great swill 
ness, and the deadly weapons are darted 
great violence and skill; the life blood of the 
wounded animal, is spouted into the air,° 
he yields to man, to whom he was put!" 
minion, when he was created, and by Ww!" 
he was to be subdued. ‘wir 
Our text is applicable, to the times e 
which we live. There go the ships, “ 
is that leviathan.” There go the ships “ 
the whale. There go the ships richly !# 


with the oil; and other productions of the 
sea and land, to other countries. eret 
all arow 


the ships, from other countries, tess 
the globe to America. The mighty W* 
are covered with the ships, passing from 
= another, conveying their rie 
for each others advantage and comfort. P 
Sometimes, ‘there go the ships,” of W*"" 
destruction, under the pretence of right ra 
protection. Then some are ro bed, ee 
vated and destroyed. Many have Perret 
with all their property and ships. le 
go the ships,” in almost "every violent Oy 


down to the bottom of the ocean, wher 
leviathans dive; and where Jona 
when he was swallowed by one of them: 
All around the sea coasts, ‘There 
smaller ships,” in vast multitudes, 
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' 4 be ce laying therein;” some- 
, e shoals where they are 
ort of man.— 
onderful are the mighty wa- 
at jmmense quantities of water are 
“ Wresh from oe briny ocean, by the 
— i thus become cloudy sisterns, which 
nati ed over the earth, and decend in 
ek apr storms, upou the mountains, 
ww wn by the valleys, forming the 
id go sal rivers, Which all run into the 
00K hus the living creatures, and creep- 
y things, are refreshed with blessings from 
g 


eaveD. 
The wate 
od the who 


pwn t e 
hes, whi 


nn, @ 


rs at first appear to have surroun- 
le face vin eet When mee 
athered into one place, 

ere separated eared “And God talled 
c icy land earth, and the gathering togeth- 
p the waters called he sea: and God saw 
j ras g d. 

i pid the art of navigating, by the 
vriners compsss, in the darkest night, the 
 pestous sea; the wide wilderness of wa- 
HOW sagacious and daring the man, 
rho first traversed the trackless deep, and 
. this new world! How use and habit 
poldens the sailor, to buffet the raging 
ee and rolling waves; in cold and snow; 
in hope of gain, or 


pund 


rinds, 
, darkness and danger, 


ee to, which the Psalmist refers, 
Tabs? never went far from bapa but cruis- 
along the shore of the lake enesal et, or 
va of Galilee; or around the grene a_i as 
“was called; the Mediterranean: or wes 
re red sea. Probably, Solomon s ships, 
‘hich made the voyages to Tarshish rola. 
ree years, and brought qhewseeen net go ‘ 
vory, apes, and peacocks, traversed the re 
"Ou Saviour went with his brother fisher- 
ven upon the small seas or lakes, in little 
hips. And he slept in one, till awaked by 
eter, when he arose and rebuked the wind, 
nd there was a calm. How desirable to 
have such passengers on board, when we 
ail upon the dengerous sea, 

Paul was tossed about, in a part of the 
Jediterranean sea, for fourteen days, by a 
aging cempest, then he was shipwrecked on 
he istaud of Malta, Oftimes the mariners, 
ail in eain for the winds and waves to obey 
hem, tifi they founder in the deep, or are 
rast upos the rocks or sands, and perish.— 
{any experience, Whatthe Psalmist express- 
»s, 107. “They that go down to the sea in 
phips, that do tmsiness in great waters; these 
oe the works ef the Lord and his wonders 
nthe deep. Fer he commandeth and rais- 
th the stormy wind, which lift u the waves 
noreat. They mount up to the heaven, 
hey ga down again ta the depths; their soul 
«melted because of trouble. ‘They reel to 
nd fro and stagger like a drunken insn, and 
re at their wits end. Then they cry unto 
he Lord in their trouble, and he brinzeth 
hem out of their distresses. He maketh the 
torm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
till. Then are they glad, because they be 
juiet, 30 he bringeth them unto their desired 
aven. Othatmen would praise the Lord, 
or his goodness, and for his wonderful warks 
o the children of men.” Ss. 

—<>-— 
[For the Christian Intelligencer.] 
Tnion of Methodists and Universalists in 
Geouldsboro’. 

Be. Brew:—A few weeks since there 
‘as an appointment made for the Rey, Mr. 
achelder, the Methodist minister on this 
ireuit, to preach at the Town House, iu 
iouldshboro’. It so happened that this was 
meof the days that Mr. F. (Universalist) 
reached at the saine place. When the ap- 
wintment of Mr. B. was made known to 
Mr. F. he called on the above reverend gen- 
leman, and proposed occupying the house 
ogether. This was accepted, and the notice 
vas accordingly given out,that the Rev. Mr. 
3. and Mr. F. would preach at the Town 
louse the next Sunday. When theday ar- 
ived, we repaired to the place, at which 
‘prayer was went to be made,” where we 
und a large and respectable congregation 
ssemmbled, of various denominations. Eyv- 
ry thing went on in peace and barmiony;— 
here was no jarring nor discord, bat every 
hing was “as it should be.” Each preacher 
ssisted the other in the services of the pul- 
it, the different denominations united to- 
ciber in singing, and. all could mingle hearts 
ovether in prayertoGod.  Ittruly I thought, 
vis a heavenly season. All were much 
leased with witnessing so much unity 
mong christians, and returned to their 
Homes well satisfied with the meeting. 

Here should I be happy to close, and say 
nconclusion, that the time has come, when 
he different denominations ean unite. to- 
rether in worshipping our heavenly Father. 
ut alas! how often under the cloak of vital 
odliness, there is hidden the gall of hypoc- 
Isy, 

Uhe next Sunday the Rey. Mr. Bachelder 
reached in Sullivan, where he entertained 
Is Congregation with a narrative of his suf- 
crings, which he said that he was obliged to 
ndure, in consequence of his uniting with 
© BL in worshipping God. He told his 
earers, that when he accepted the invita- 
on, he thought he was doing right, but af- 
h, he had preached and returned home, he 
lought the matter over in his mind, and to 
meee shame he found he had done wrong. 
bere him into a violent paroxysm,— 
ioht” 7 his room and wept nearly all 
"4 ott e said that by his uniting with er- 
ate “ye: might be induced to follow his 
Ay eee and he should thus be the means of 
ined ek Some souls to hell. He earnestly de- 
a ~~. his brethren would pardon him, 
mE ok the heinous crime he had in- 
beens of I committed, This is the sub- 
nerd Br. Bachelder’s most humble con- 
pan whether Mr. B. acted the part of a 
~~ ein making this apology, or whether 
ras lant advised by others, or whether he 
but ito re at heart, is not for me to say.— 
Br. B oe to be the belief of some of 
his outy riends, that he was led to commit 
levers in Ged ertme, of uniting with the be- 
eception v Mi unbounded goodness, by the 
D his ae r. F. who they say went to 
im, by oa and most wretchedly _ deceived 
eceived aoe him brother. Now if Mr. F. 
ommit an © man, and thereby led him to 
&8s and tr act, which gave so much dis- 
S Worthy a of mind, truly I think he 
-a8a frien = I should advise Mr. 
e calls weer 5 pa cautious in future, how 
ificulty be de Hove ® he may get into 
She think ng. ut I suppose, that 


8 
re all ivellaaee have all one Father, so we 


line, to take the smaller 
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I would new wish through the medium of 
ag paper; to say a few words to the Rev. 

r. Bachelder, in a friendly and candid 
manner, 

I should desire to know, dear sir, in the 
first place, how you can be the means of 
sending one soul, either to heaven or heli? 
If eternal life is the free gift of God, and not 
of works lest any should boast, can any 
one obtain it by his own exertions? I pre- 
sume, you will agree with me, in saying he 
cannot. Then if endless miséry is to be the 
doom of any human being, must not this be 
the free gift of God also? If we cannot 
secure eternal life by our good deeds, how 
can we secure eterual death by our evil 
deeds? One is just as easy to be obtained 
by finite beings as the other, Therefore as 
eternal life is the free gift of God, and as it 
is promised unto all men, by Him who can- 
not lie, Lcannot see how you or any other 
person can be the cause of sending any one 
to endless misery. 

{ would wish to know in the next place, 
who has made you so much better than other 
people, that you feel so much condemnation 
in uniting with your Universal brethren in 
worshipping your God! You give your hear- 
ers to uuderstand, that you seriously thought 
that you had committed a heineus erime in 
preaching with ove of their ministers. Is 
not this virtually saying, ‘‘stand by thyself, 
come not near, for lL am more holy than 
thou?” 

You, told me in aconversation, that we 
had togethar, mot long since, that the Uni- 
versalists were a very immoral class of people. 
Now, sir, as you have made this statement 
openly, and as you have endeavored to de- 
grade them in an unchristian like manner, 
will you be so kind as toconvince the people 
in this quarter of the truth of yourstatements ? 
Wiil you show from the sacred scripture, 
that a belief in the universal love of God, 
leads men to licentiousness? If you can, the 
one who now addresses you, would consider 
it a great favour. 

But it truly surprises me, that it should 
give you so much heartfelt distress,in preach- 
ing with one, who believes that his heavenly 
Father will net ouly bless him, but you, and 
all the rest of mankind. Does it grieve your 
tender soul, to think that your neighbor will 
be made happy, as well asyou? Must your 
eyes feast on endless pains, and your senses 
lulled to repose within the veils of heaven, 
by the shrieks and groans of despair of mil- 
lions in Satan’s dark dominions. Is this the 
spirit which a person must possess, in order 
to be a christian? If it is, may the God of all 
mercies ever deliver me from possessing it. 

I would again inquire of you, dear sir, 
whether you suppose that a person is ex- 
posed to the eternal vengeance of God, by 
believing that he is a Being of all love and 
mercy? It appeared from what you said to 
your. congregation, that you was in great 
fear that this would be the case. And what 
you there said would seem to advocate the 
idea, that you looked upon all the Universal- 
ists as not worthy the name of Christians, a 
class of beings who ought to be shunned by 
every hovest man, and who are the subjects 
of Gow’s eternal wrath and cruelty. And 
why? Beeause they think that the God of 
heaven and earth is a little better than your 
imagivary devil, This sir, is all the answer 
you can give; for if you go to the bible in 
order to prove their doctrine false. you will 
find that book will teach you, that the good- 
ness of Get, and the hope of eternal life in- 
stead of leading us to licentiousness, begets 
in us a disposition to break off from our sins 
by righteousness, and our iniquities by turn- 
ing to God. 

That I need not weary your patience, I 
will draw this communication to a close.— 
But before I do this, [ would humbly ask of 
you one favour. As Mr. F. is a young man 
and but a child in experience, and as I re- 
spect him as [ do myself, and do not wish 
him to be led in the paths of error,—if you 
cousider him in such a dreadful condition as 
you appear to, will you, as a father anda 
friend, endeavor to convince him of his 
wroug? | can assure you, he will not decline 
a conversation, either in private, or in pub- 
lic; —either with a few, or before a crowded 
assembly. Whenever you are so disposed 
to confute his ideas of religion, be will meet 
with you, atany place and on any day. This 
sir, | ask of you; and as you profess to be a 
teacher of the doctrines of the holy scrip- 
tures, | hope you will notrefuse my request. 
If you do not comply with my wishes, I shall 
be inclined to think that you consider yourself 
incompetent for thetask, — Xenopnon, 

Gouldsboro’, Aug, 24th, 1333. 

——. 

Extract from President Nott’s Address, to the ean- 
didates for the Bacalaureate, at the Anniversary com- 
mencement of the Union College. 

‘Under the cover of religion, men perhaps, 
frequently indalge the bitterness of passion 
without compunction, than in any other sit- 
uation. The wretch, who wantonly, and 
without some “salvo to his conscience,” at- 
tacks private character, feels self condemn- 
ed. But the sour, sanctimonious, grace-har- 
dened bigot, embarks all his pride, gratifies 
his revenge, and empties his corroded bosom 
of its gall; and having done so, smooths over 
the distorted features of a countenance, on 
whieh sits the smile of Judas, and says, and 
half believes, that he has done God service! 
The proud, ambitious, arrogant clergyman 
takes his stand in the cliurch with the same 
views that the proud and ambitious states- 
man takes his iu the world. 

“Is self aggrandizement the motive of the 
latter? So it is of the former. And this is 
to be sought in the pursuits and studies which 
ought, above all others, to sweeten the tem- 
per and humble the pride of man. But 
these studies and pursuits where grace is not 
interposed, do not alter human nature. The 
arch casuists soon, indeed, acquires a zeal for 
religion, but it is cruel: he learns to contend 
for the faith; but he contends with acrimony; 
and even the cross, the sacred symbol of his 
Saviour’s sufferings, is borne about with him 
as an ostentatious emblem of his own humil- 
ity. His own creed is the standard of doc- 
trine, his own church the exclusive asylum 
of faith. He fancies that he possesses, so- 
lus in solo, all the orthodoxy, all the erudi- 
tion, all the taste of the nation; and swagger- 
ing, like Jupiter on the top of Olympus, he 
seats himself as the sole umpire in all mat- 
ters of faith, of fact, of science. If any one 
dares to pass the boundaries he has fixed, or 
to adopt a mode of expression he has not 
authorized, he brands him with the appella- 
tion of heretic, and instantly hurls at his de- 
voted head a thunderbolt. 

“If an individual stands in his way, and 





particularly if that individual possesses an 








influence which he envies, or fills a place | 
which he covets, he marks him as his vic- 
tim. The sacrifice, however, must be ortho- 
doxly performed, and attended with all the 
external forms of sanctity.” 

Gor: Ave eR DT I 
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‘*And catch the manners living as they rise.” 


GARDINER, FRIDAY, AUG. 23, 1833. 


Counterretrers Caveut. We learn 
from the Concord N. H. Statesman, that an 
extensive nest of counterfeiters has been dis- 
covered in Canada, and twenty-four of the 
villains legally apprehended. It seems that 
after the appearance of counterfeits on Per- 
kins? plate, an enterprize was started in Bos- 
ton last July, on the information of a per- 
son connected with the gang, to ascertain the 
source of the iniquity and bring the coun- 
terfeiters to justice. Proceeding with all 
due care and caution, Joseph Butterfield, 
Esq. was despatched for Canada. He pro- 
ceeded to Dunham and Barnston, where he 


for any office whatever. For these and oth- 
er reasons thereunto me moving, I decline, 
with dug respect, being a candidate for Sen- 
ator.” 


—<—f— 

From the Bangor Repu)lican.—Increase 
of travelling.—Six years ago, last January, 
the mail begun to be carried twice a week 
between this place and Oldtown. A regu- 
lar stage was then first commenced between 
the two towns, with but little encourage- 
ment, as the editor of this paper had then 
the gratification of a solitary ride from Old- 
town to Stillwater, the first trip. From the 
latter place there was one other passenger. 
Now, the mail coach runs every day—so 
does aun Omnibus, with six horses and some- 
times carrying 30 passengers—as also one 
or two other accommodation lines. It is 
without doubt the most profitable stage road 
in the State. For the most part all the car- 
riages are crowded, 

—<—f—— 

Inpustry Rewirven.—To shew the good 
effects of industry and economy, it is worth 
mentioning, that at Keene, N. H. there isa 
barber, who has been 25 years in the place, 
and by dint of perseverance, has accumula- 
ted a handsome property.—He is much re- 





discovered the location of Bank note manu- 
factories, in camps in a deep forest. The 
mint was discovered in‘Barnston. Assisted 
by the Provincial Authorities, Mr. B. Cap- 
tured thirteen in Dunham, and thirteen in 
Barnston. He also seized all their plates, 
presses, engraving tools, &c. and $20,000 of 
the Bills, exceedingly well executed. Such 
success in ferreting out rogues deserves not 
only the thanks of the whole public, but a 
liberal reward in something better than 
counterfeit money. 
—p-—— 

Portucat. Don Pedro has captured Don 
Miguel’s fleet, after a bloody contest, and 
the probabilities are in favor of Donna Ma- 
ria. 

—~—— 

The National Republicans in Hancock 
and Washington District have nominated 
Hon.{E. L, Hamlin for Congress. Hon. L 
Jarvis is his competitor. 

—~——— 

A week from Monday next is the day for 
electing four Governor’s in this State; that 
is to say, there are four candidates, the 
friends of each, if we may judge from the 


papers, calculate on success. 
—— 
(Erom the Boston Centinel.) 


New Steam Boat for the Eastern Route.— 


. 


merchants, as it should. The time has ar- 
rived, and every one inquires, when are we 
to have a suitable steam boat to navigate the 
Eastern waters? ‘The answer now is, a 
subscription has already commenced on 
which we notice the names of some of our 
wealthiest and most active merchants, not 
only in this city but in Bangor; $25,000 has 
been already subscribed within a few days 
without calling on more than an eighth part 
of the merchants. ‘The paper'will be hand- 
ed to every individual, to give thein a chance 
to be interested in ove of the best projects 
ever started. It interests not only the mer- 
chant, but the mechanic, Hotel keepers, 
stage owners, woed wharfingers—in fact, 
every individual as to the profits to be de- 
rived. Noroute bids more fair than this. 
The old boats ,go full—certainly by putting 
on a new boat, no doubt can be entertained 
but the business will increase.. The inten- 
tion is, to build a boat of 300 tons, suitable 
for the reute—on an improved plan, and 
have her finished early in the spring; for 
that reason it is important for persons to 
come forward and subscribe early, in order 
to have the boat under way as svou as pos- 
sible. It is understood that the boat is to 
touch at Portland, the mouth of the Keune- 
bec; and thence proceed to Bangor—thus 
making the presage to Bangor within twen- 
ty hours. Fare to be $5—4 to the Kenne- 
bec and three to Portland. Subscription pa- 
pers may be seen at the several Insurance 
offices, and at I. W. Goodrich’s 58 Wash- 
ington street. 
—— 

Nilesin his Weekly Register says—*We 
have always regarded a National Church as 
the yreatest curse inflicted on the human 
race, and often wondered at its endurance, 
so foul and filthy as it is, so lewd and debas- 
ing—and, as we believe BpLaspmemous. The 
mild and benevolent religion we profess, de- 
mands not confederations of priests, por ar- 
mies of soldiers, for its support. If Chris- 
tianity cannot rest on its own good princi- 
ples—it is not what we have been taught to 
believe that it is. Armed men had nothing 
to do with its institution, and cannot be 
brought into its support, unless in infamous 
thirsting after power, and base enslavement 
of the minds, as well as the bodies, of men. 
The tythe-gatherer in England is under the 
influence that directed the’ followers of Ma- 
homet, to propagate, or maintain, his relig- 
ion by the sharpness of their scimetars; and 
so itis, and must be whenever and wherever 
a natronaL church is established. The 
foundation is Force—the means ignorance, 
with superstition and hypocrisy forats agents, 
no matter what the professions or forins of 
such a church may be, corruption is at the 
root and the fruit is pernicious,” 

—_ 

In one of the Southern Atlantic cities, says 
the Salem Mercury, a gentleman was re- 
cently nominated in the newspapers as a 
candidate for the State Senate, by a kind 
friend belonging to the very numerous fami- 
ly of ‘many voters.” In the nomination he 
is pronounced to be “‘qualified for the of- 
fice.””> The nominee dissents from this opin- 
ion, and informs his friends, through the 
same paper, that it is altogether a mistake; 
he does not possess “one single requisite to 
entitle him to their sufirages.”” The follow- 
ing is his list of disqualifying deficiencies,— 
his reasons for declining the honor of a nom- 
ination. 

“In the first place—! prefer cold water to 
all kinds of grog. 2ndly—I don’t smoke. 
Srdly—I know nothing of gambling. 4th— 
I dont’t belong to any of the admirable sport- 
ing clubs of ourcity. Under these circum- 
stances, I should be draft—clean demented— 

















This subject now receives the attention of 


spected, so much so, as to be made a deacon 


i39 
. ea me : —7F 
Joseph J. Straughn, who was tried in Now 
vember Jast, before the United States Dis- 
trict Court for North Carvlina, and found 
guilty, and sentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment for robbing the mail, has been pardon- 
ed by the President, and set at liberty. 


Accounts from travellers, in Georgia and 
Alabama, represent the crops in those states 
tobe enormous. Tne crops on the Wateree, 
South Carolina, are also said to be excel- 
lent, and may soon be expected to find their 
way to market, 

Le Blanc has been convicted at Morria 
town, N. J. of the murder of the Sayre fame 


ily, and sentenced to be executed on Friday 
the 6th Sept. next, 


Mr. Livingston, minister to France, sailed 
from New-York, Aug. 14th, accompanied by 
his family, Thomas P. Boston, Secretary off 
Legation, and Smith F. Van Baren, son of 
the Vice President. 

There are Temperance Societies in every 
town in Rockingham County, N. H. 2000 
names have been added the past year, 

The Nantucket schooner has returned 
home without discovering the Sea Serpent. 
——fi—— 

LO CORRESPONDENTS. 





of the parish. He has a curious sign out, 
**Hair cutting shop and variety store,”’—and 
avariely he has: gold and silver watches, 
spoons, &c. &e.—confectionary, all kinds of 
fruit, &e. His nameis Wright, and right 
has he acted, thereby fulfilling the old max- 
im, “respect yourself to be respected.”°— 
We should be glad to record many more such 
instances of good conduct, as they are wor- 
thy of imitation. —Boston Com. Cazette. 
—=—— 

Mormonism.—Six hundred or more of the 
Mormonites have emigrated within the last 
two years to Jackson city in Misseuri, and 
have rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
citizens by holding out inducements for free 
negroes to sete in the country, and urging 
slaves to be unfaithful. Lately the citizens 
organized themselves for the purpose of 
breaking up the establishment. The Mor- 
monite printing press was torn down,—store 
and machine shop broken up; the leaders 
tarred and feathered, and a_ time set for 
their departure. What course may be pur- 
sued towards the followers, is not yet known. 
Boston Courier. 

——_— 

An Important Caprure,—We are hap- 
py to state that letters were received in town 
yesterday, announcing the arrest of a large 


er Canada, near the lines. ‘The officers of 

olice from Montreal, with the militia of 
Duekem, which the former called to their 
assistance, surrounded the wood in which 
this honorable fraternity covertly carried on 
their operations, and made prisoners of four- 
teen of them, besides seizing all their plates, 
dies, tools, and a large amount of spurious 
notes of different banks in the Union.— 
Three of the counterfeiters had passed 
through St. Johns, L, C. in eustody of the 
officers, and the remaining eleven were short- 
ly expected. It is from these men, and this 


forged notes which have lately been put in 
circulation, proceeded.—N. Y.Cour.§ Ing. 
eR 

Good news from the far West.—We have 
before usa letter from Mr. Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth, dated Fort Vancouver, (mouth of 
the Colombia River) January 16, 1833,—It 
will be remembered that Mr. Wyeth left 
here with an over land expedition on the Ist 
April, 1832. We had news of his party 
having been attacked on the 16th July fol- 
lowing, by a party of Black Feet Indians, 
and nothing having been heard of him since, 
his friends conjectured that he was killed in 
that affray. Mr, Wyeth is now on his way 
bome apparently in good health and spirits. 
He says: ‘“‘We have not suffered much, ow- 
ing tothe kindness and attention which I 
have received from the traders of the coun- 
try, both English and American. They have 
always given me all the information and as- 
sistance in their power——not interfering with 
their business.”’—He returns home over land 
aud may be expected in afew weeks, He 
isa son of Mr. Wyeth, of the Fresh Pond 
Hotel in Cambridge.— Bost. Trans, 

—< +o 

There is at present in perfect operation, 
at the penitentiary, near Trenton, N. J. a 
machine for the purpose of punching holes 
in bars of iron, Seven holes can be perfora- 
ted in one minute anda quarter through bars 
half an inch thick, each hole being one and 
a quarter inches in diameter, and the bar 
perfectly cold. This is a very great labor 
and time-saving invention, and is worthy the 
attention of those engaged in that branch of 
mechanics, 

The Congress of the United Mexican 
States have appropriated thirty thousand 
dollars for the purchase of periodical publi- 
cations,—almost all of which are, of course, 
to be imported from foreign countries. The 
bill as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, appropriated $25,000; but on being in- 
creased by the Senate, was adopted with 
their amendment. 


Kidnapping.—A_ black fellow was arrest- 
ed on Sunday night, having with him asmall 
boy, of his own color, who he had enticed 
away from his home, No. 99, Greenwich 
street. ‘The evidence against him being 
deemed sufficient to justify his detention, he 
was committed to Bridewell, to answer the 
charge at the next sessions.—WN. Y. Standard. 

Large Ships.—The gteat British ship 
Waterloo, of 120 guns, is 205 1-2 feet in 
length. The Turkish frigate of 74 guns, 
begun by Mr. Eckford, is 220 feet long.— 
The U.S. ship Delaware is 210 feet long, 
and the Pennsylvania, building at the Navy 
Yard, Philadel phia,is over 230 feet in leugth. 


The charter of Saco Bank expired in Oct. 
1831, and all bills not presented for pay- 
ment, by the Ist of Oct. next, will be ex- 
cluded, as the property will be divided 
among the stockholders. Remember this 
who have bills on this Bank. 

An Elephant, said to be the largest ever 
seen in this country, has made his entre 
among the Philadelphians. The price ask- 
ed for him is 6000, and he measures 35 feet 
8 inches in length, and is 8 feet 9 inches high. 
He arrived in the brig Treaty from Calcutta. 
The Baptist Church of Columbia, 8. C, 
have passed a resolution, recommending to 
rheir brethren to dispense in future, with 
the usual badges of mourning, on the ocea- 





body of counterfeiters at Dunham, in Low- | 


spot, Dunham, that the immense amount of 


We have received a very interesting article signed 
‘Spectator’ giving an account of the late Roman Cath- 
olic celebration in Norridgewock, on account of Father 
Rasle, the French Jesuits but must regret execeringly 
that owing to its length and the Iate hour of its coming 
into the Editor’s hands, it ie utterly impossible for us 
to get it into this week's paper. The reader shall be 
entertained with it next week, and we promise him au 
unusual treat. 

——aee 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Br. Thomas F. King of Portsmouth will preach a 
Yecture in Gardiner on Thursday evening next. 

Br. S$. C Loveland will preach in Dexter next Sun- 
day. 

Br. F. Ay Hodsdon of Bedford, N. H. will preach in 
Readfield ou Sunday the 8th Sept. 

The Editor will preach at Hallowell X Rowds on 
Sunday next. 

Br. Thomas F. King of Portsmouth, N. IT. will 
preach in Bangor on the second and third Sundays in 
September, 

Br. George Bates will preach in Bowdoinham on the 
2d Sunday in September. 








Married, 
In Saco, 13th inst. David Fernald, Esq. to Miss Ma 
ry ‘I’. Moulton. 
In Bath, Henry Tallman, Esq. Attorney at Law, to 
| Miss Sarah Fitts, daughter of Captain Ephraim Fitts; 
Mr. Charles Wilson to Mrs. Mary Bruce. ’ 


2 +o 


Died, 

In Hallowell, James William, son of Palmer Emer- 
son of Bangor, aged 2 yrs. 10 months, 

In Salem, Pickering Dodge, Esq. an ethinent mer- 
chant, aged 55, 

In Poland, Mra, 
Esq. aged 26 years. 

In Bath, Captain Thomas Jones, aged 68. 

In ¢ ‘oncord, N. H. Mrs Betsey, wife of Nathaniel 
G. Upham, Eeq., and daughter of the late Captain 
Nathaniel Lord, of Kennebunk-port. 

In Biddeford, 6th inst. Mrs Wm. P. 
erly of Gloucester, Mass. 33. 


Emeline, wife of Reuben B, Dunn, 





Parsons, form- 





. — Sy 
MARINE JOURNAL. 
—— , . <= 
. PORT OF GARDINER, 

: Thursday, Aug. 22.—Arrived, schr’s Corinthian, 
Chase, Way mouth; sloop Cowm.-Perry, Perry, Sand- 
wich. ; : 

Sailed, brigs Commerce, Talman, Boston! 
nia-Dole, Brookins, Providence ; , 
Boston; Two-Friends, 
Liberty, Ellis, Sandwich. 

_ Friday, Aug. 23.—Arrived, sch’rs Don-Quixote, 
( aldwell, Ralem; Fame, Calef, Portland. 

Sailed, sch’r Eliaabeth, Mason, Boston. 


Sophro- 
’ sch’rs Nancy, Merrill, 
Nickerson, Dennis} sloop 





NOTICE. 
ib Nine subscriber being about to close his business in 

B® Gardiner, requests all persons has ing unsettled ac- 
cowits with him to call and settle the came previous to 
the 10th of October next, otherwise they will have to 
settle with some one who, perhaps, will not be so ac- 
commodating as himself, 

Me hopes all persons interested will -heed the above 
fi iendly notice and enll witheut delay as he is determin- 
ed to bring his business to a clos# by the thine above 
stated. GOING HATHORN, 

Gardiner, Aug. 27, 1883. 


; ROWICE. 
HE copartnership heretofore existing under the 
firm of GORHAM & MOORE is this day hy 
mutual consent dissolved, and all persons are requested 
to call and settle their accounts with EReN’R Moone 
Jn. who is duly authorized to adjust the same. , 
WM. GORHAM, Jr. 
EBEN’R MOORE, Jr. 
Gardiner, Aug. 28, 1833. 


FAMILLAR CONVERSATIONS, 
UST published, and for sale at the Intelligencer 
Office, Gardiner, ‘* Twelve Familiar Conversations 

between Inquirer and Universalist: in which the sal- 
vation of all mankind is clearly exhibited and alustrat- 
ed; and the most important objections which are now 
brought against the doctrine are fairly stated and fully 
answered by a candid appeal to Seripture, Reason, and 
Facts. The whole arranged under distinct heads, ren- 
derng the work a guide to Inquirers, and a help to 
Universalists.”” By Rossen Srrerrer. Price 
50 cents. $5 per doxen. August 1, 18338. 
CARDING MACHINES, A'i' AUCTION. 
hs ee a previously disposed of at private sale, on 

Monday, Septem 23, at ten of the clock,A, M. 
at the Yellow Machine Shop, near the Woolen Factory 
in Gardiner, will be sold to the highest bidder, to elose 
a concern, 

2 Calvin Wing’s Patent Double Daffer Carding Ma- 

chines, Cast Iron Frames, 

1 Carding Machine Single Daffer, Cast Iron Frame. 

Sale positive. Terms made known at the time and 

place of sale—Gentlemen wishing to purchase can ex- 
amine the articles at any time previous, 

Gardiver, Aung. 13, 1833. 

NOTICE, 
LL persons indebted to the Subscriber, whose 
Notes or Accounts have been standing over six 
months, must settle the same before the firet ay of Oc- 
tober next. —All demands not attended to previous to 
that date will be left with an Attorney. 
BENJ. SHAW. 











—— 


Gardiner. Aug. 14, 1833. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

LL persons having ansettked accounts with D. H. 
Minick & Co, are requested to call at the store 
lately occupied by them, and settle the same. All whe 
owe them must make immedinie payment or they will 
have to settle with an Attorney, as their business is 
closing. 

Gardiner, Aug. 15, 1833. 

JOURNEYMAN PRINTER WANTED. 
STEADY and industrious hon - i. 


will find good encouragement by applying at this 
office immediately. August 8. 








HE subscriber offers for sale his HOUSE and 
LAND, pleasantly situated opposite Ichabed 
Plaisted’s on Plaisted’s Hill, in Gardiner. Said lot 
contains rising one acre. The fences are in good repair, 
The House is also well finished and im geod repair, 
Terms liberal. Inquire of BeNJ. Finwenn, or 








to expect the support of the Patriots of S—, 


sion of the death of their friends, 


RALPH STURGEON, 
Gardiner, July 25, 1988, . 
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~ POBTRY. 


“They that Seek Me Early shall Find Me.’ 
BY W. G. CLARK. 

Come while the biossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthfal wanderer in a flow "ry maze— 

Come while the restle=s heart is bounding lightest, | 
And joys pure sanbeam trembles in thy ways; 

Come, while sweet thoughts like summer bad unfolding, | 
Waken rich feelings in the carciess breast, 

While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding, 
Come—and secure interminable rest! 





Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 
And thy free baoyancy of soul be flown— 
Pleasure will fold her wing, and friend and lover 
Willi tothe embraces of the worm have gone. 
Those who now love thee, will have pas-ed forever, 
Their looks of kindness will be lost to thee, 
Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be. 


Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou are chasing die; 
Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing 
fade like the crimson from a sunset sky! 
Life hath but shadows, save a promi-e given 
Which lights up sorrow with a fadeless ray; 
Come—touch the sceptre—win a hope in heaven ; 
Come turn thy spirit from the world away. 








Then will the shadows of this brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul, 

And shining brightly in the forward di-tanee, 
Will, of thy paticnt race, appear the goal! 

Home of the weary! where, in peace reposing, 
The spirit lingers in unclouded bli-s; 

While o’er thy dust thy curtained grave is closing, 
Who would not, early, choose a lot like this! 

a 

MASCELLANY. 











IMPORTANT SUBJECT CONSIDERED. 

As it is contened by the advocates of a 
atate of imperfection and misery, in the fu- 
ture world, for those who leave this in a 
state of ignorance of the gospel, and unre- 
conciliation to God, that unless there be a 
dispensation of retribution and discipline 
hereafter, Jesus Christ cannot be the Savior 
of such, I propose to suggest some thoughts 
relative to so weighty a subject. 

The writer of this entertains a hope, that 
his brethren, who may not agree with him 
jn all those particulars, will consider that 
he is only endeavoring to iuvestigate and in- 
quire into things which have not been un- 
derstood in the christian church, and about 
which little or nothing has been believed, ex- 
cept what has rested on the mere force of 
tradition alone. He feels no disposition to 
require of others their implicit assent to what 
he may suggest; but he is desirous of contrib- 
uting a mite, to the promotion of useful in- 
quiry, which may lead to profitable under- 
standing. 

Let us, at this time, confine our investiga- 
tion to the following question: If one who 

oes out of this world ignorant of Jesus 

hrist, andl inexperienced in that reconcilia- 
tion to God which a knowledge of the gos- 
pel effects in the soul, commences his senti- 
ent existence, in the future state, in an im- 
mortal constitution, in which no temptation 
to sin willever try the soul; but where the 
light of divine wisdom will direct every 
thought, and fix the afleetions entirely on the 
Deauties and glory of infinite goodness, by 
which the sweetest and most tranquil feliei- 
ty will be enjoyed, how then is Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of this man? 

ft is true that there are many other impor- 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER & E 


viour of those who die in infancy. If the 
question labors, how Jesus Christ can save 
without bringing the subject of his favor to 
enjoy himself, through the medium of faith 
and repentance, let the question apply to 
those who die in infancy. How cau they, 
in the future world, be brought to repentance, 
unless they sin in that state, as they have 
committed no sin in this? But faith is need- 
ed only in a state of anticipation, which 
state is imperfect, and repentance is neces~ 
sary only in a state where siu exists, which 
is also imperfect. 

It should be duly considered, that the meth- 
od by which faith and repentance are produ- 
ced, in the present, imperfect state, is by the 
manifestation of divine realities to the un- 
derstanding. When these divine realities 
are manifested, through the medium of their 
proper evidence, it is then that we believe 
the truth; which truth was just the same 
before we believed it, as it is afterward.— 


| And the divine goodness which appears in 


those facts in which we believe, naturally 
leads to repentance; because there is some- 
thing infinitely better in these good things of 
the kingdom of God, than any thing of 
which we before had possession. But if our 
ideas of the future state of man be conform- 
able to the testimony of St. Paulin 1 Cor. 
xv. in which we are certified, that the state 
in which all men willbe made alive in the 
resurrection is Christ, who is the resurrec- 
tion and the life, it seems unreasonable to 
believe that faith and repentance will be ne- 
sessary inthat state. Respecting our resur- 
rection into an immortal state, the apostle 
says, in the chapter referred to above; “It is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incorrup- 
tion; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory; itis sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power; itis sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body. ‘The first man is of the 
earth, earthly; the second man is the Lord 
from heaven—And as we have borne the im- 


age of the earthy, we shall also bear the im- | te t i 
g bn | Said he, ‘Y e believe not, because ye are not 


age of the heavenly.” All christian people 
believe, that for our enjoyment of divine 
things, in this state of existence, it is neces- 
sary that we believe in this divine system of 


eternal life, which is nianifested through the | 


resurrection of Jesus; and that this faith 
should be productive of emendation of life: 
but that this faith or any of its consequences 
will be neeessary in a state of immortality, 
perhaps we have no more authority for be- 
lieving, than we have for believing that 
such faith is necessary for Christ himself, in 
that immortal state. 

It seems important that we notice, that the 
apostle, in the foregoing quotation, speaks of 
two men, the first and the second. The 
first is of the earth and is earthly ; the second 
is the Lord from heaven. And he says; ‘As 
we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also hear the image of the heavenly.” 
He does not present us with a man between 
these two, which is neither earthly nor heav- 
enly, in the image of which we are to exist 
and suffer fur our sins, committed in the 
earthly man, for a season, before we are in- 
troduced into the image of the heavenly.— 
But itseems absolutely necessary to suppose 
a third, or rather a middle man, state or 
constitution, which is neither earthly nor 
heavenly, in order to maintain the opinion, 





tant questions which relate to this general 
subject, some of which the writer of this 
may hereafter notice, but the above partic- 
ular question will engage his attention for 
the present. 

Ju order to answer this question, it seems 
necessary, in the first place, to present to the 
reader the characters, in which the scriptures 
represent Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of 
mankind, We may not notice all the em- 
blems, used in scripture, as the eternal life 
of the human family, as is humbly believed, 
1s expressed in the words of the Saviour, 
recorded in John, xi. 25, ‘Jesus saith un- 
to her, Lamthe resurrection and the life.” 
In 1 Cor, i. 24, St. Paul informs us that the 
Christ which he preached, is the ‘‘power of 
fs0d and the wisdom of God.” In John 
xiv. 6. Jesus says; “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” In Heb. i. 3, the Saviour is 
called the “brightness of God’s glory and 
the express image of his persou.” It may 
not be necessary, fur our present purpose, 
to cite more passages; the reader, however, 
can have recourse to many more. Letus 
wow select a few words, from the above quo- 
tations, and contemplate our Saviour in the 
characters which those words indicate; and 
then apply those characters to the subject 
vf our inquiry. Resurrection, life, power of 
God, the truth, brighiness of Gods glory, 
and the express image of his person. Accord- 
ing to what we have now before us, Jesus 
Christ in the all-wise system of Ged, our 
Creator, is our resurrection, our life; to us he 
is the power and wisdom of God; to us he is 
the truth, and the brightness of God’s glory, 
and the only image in which we can behold 
the invisible God. 

The subject of our inquiry is one who left 

this mortal state without faith in Christ, and, 
of course, without that reconciliatien to God 
which such faith produces. And our ques- 
tion is, how is Jesus Christ the Saviour of 
such an one, if he is raised into an immortal 
happy state, hereafter, without first pas- 
sing through another imperfect state? Ans: 
Just as he would be if this subject should 
pass through another imperfect state. For 
then even after ages of ages of misery and 
sin, if such were his lot, that miserable state, 
like our present mortal state, must pass 
away, and our subject would, after all, en- 
tirely depend on Jesus'Christ for a resurrec- 
tion into a state of jmmortality and eternal 
life. Yes; Jesus must, after all, be our res- 
urrection and our life; he must be to us all, 
the wisdom and the power of God; he must 
be to us the truth, and the bright mirror in 
which wemay behold the glory of the invis- 
ible God. 
_ Int. Cor. xv, St. Paul says; ‘‘For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be mate alive.” In this most important 
sense Jesus Christ is the same to millions of 
of the human race. who have lived and died 
in heathen lands and countries, as he is to 
those, who in this world, have enjoyed the 
light of divine revelation, and the obedience 
of faith. In this also, be is the same to’ the 
inillions, of infants, who have bad their birth 
in Christian communities, but have been call- 
ed from this mortal existence before they 
were capable of being iuitiated iuto the mys- 
teries of the gospel. 

Those who find it difficult to understand 
how Jesus Christ is the Saviour of those who 
die im a state of unbelief, unless they experi- 
euce # state hereafter, of punishment, ought | 
to consider how their views can be consist- | 
ent with the fact, that Jesus Christ is the Sa- ! 
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| pects of success, 


that, after this life is ended, the greatest 
part of the human family are to undergo a 
dispensation of punishment, before they are 
made alive in Christ, according to the apos- 
tle’s representation, above noticed. 

W hether the foregoing suggestions are ac- 
cepted as being entirely cousistent with the 
gospel, or not, a bope is entertained that 
they will not be considered as subversive of 
the gospel, or as excluding Jesus Christ from 
being the Saviour of all men. H. B. 

—p—— 
{From the Universalist.] 
DISAPPOINTMENT, 

Whatever may be our situation and cir- 
cumstanee in the present life we are all lia- 
ble to, and subjects of, disappointment. It 
seems to be peculiarly associated and con- 
nected with human nature. And in whatev- 
er bosom it exists, it occasions the loss or 
intermission of every enjoyment; and while 
it prevails, it embitters every moment of life. 
Doubtless we all have felt its gloomy pres- 
ence, and effects; and many too, ina great 
degree, and of an highly aggravating nature. 
Like remorse, it may be said, to render the 
soul ‘proud and gloomy.’ 

We have seen youth, whose days were 
bright with the sun of happiness, and whose 
feet trod in the path of prosperity, suddenly 
compelled to change their condition and to 
relinquish their enjoyment and felicity, We 
have seen them look forward to manhood or 
future years in ardent anticipation of more 
prosperous days, or of possessing some one 
earthly enjoyment. We have seen them 
highly elated, their hearts expanding with 
rapture, and borne along apparently by the 
gentle and sweetly murmuring gales of plea- 
sing romance, in the ra pean of obtain- 
ing at some future period a much wished-for 
object. We have even seen them placing 
implicit reliance on, and confidence in hav- 
ing and enjoying this object. And we have 
seen these same youth, so fondly and affec- 
tionately cherishing the hope of future feli- 
city, arrive atthe period at which they ex- 
pected to reap their pleasure. 

But what was then exhibited to their view? 
Gloomy disappointment, and its effeet—dark 
despair! Instead of that parterre of delight 
and that road of ease and human glory in 
which they had so dotingly hoped to walk, 
they have been compelled to encounter the 
stern and melancholy looking image of dis- 
appointment, and to feel her string in every 
nerve! ‘hey have been planged fromm the 
utmost height of the anticipation of happi- 
ness, to the fearful abyss of despondency,— 
Their fond hopes have all been destroyed. 
And they who once bore the image of pleas- 
ure, and contentment, are now compelled to 
bear the image of deepest grief. Alas! they 
have soared too high oa the sportive wing of 
contemplation. 

We believe this to be the case with youth, 


generally. ‘They are too prone to indulge in 


golden dreams and speculations of future | 


greatness and happiness. ‘They rest their 
whole hearts on enjoying future objects, and 
possessing human glories; W ithout taking in- 
to consideration the instability of human 
events and secular affairs. a 

We have seen the young man aiming and 
striving to obtain some great pursuit, or ac- 
complish some noble purpose, having before 
him the most cheering and flattering pros- 
And we have seen hiin ar- 
rive after a toilsome and laborious course, 
at a point near enough to grasp the object 
of his aim. And we have even beheld him 


| joyment of ‘eternal life.’ 








indeed! 


put forth his hand in the joy ful expectation 
of doing so; but that hand was unable to en- 
eircle it; and it glided from his view forever. 

Disappointment will attened us in every 
condition of life, and if we are not prepared 
to meet it, heavily will it press upon Us, an 
melancholy indeed will be many of our 
hours and days. 

Religion is, it may be said, the grand weap- 
on with which to defend ourselves against 
this enemy of the human family. By an 
honest and candid faith in the Most High; 
or by the possession and enjoyment of the 
pure and true religion, we shall be enabled 
to rebut the almost fatal blow of disa ppoint- 
ment. Yes; by possessing the religion of 
Christ, our common Saviour, we shall be 
competent to overcome ina great measure, 
the numerouseyils, and aggravating calami- 
ties incident to mortal life. TYRO, 

—_—_ 
[From the Univergalist] 
CHRIST’S SHEEP 

‘And other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold: them also I must bring; they shall hear my 
voice; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.’ 
John x. 16, 

The word sheep is used in this passage 
figuratively, ‘That it is designed to apply to 
mankind I believe all will readily admit.— 
The only question that would arise 1s, 
whether this word may be justly applied to 
a portion or the whole of mankind; to the 
virtuous, or vicious, or to both. That ,it 
may apply to different classes will be mani- 
fest when we consider that Christ discours- 
es of sheep, and then adds, ‘I have other 
sheep.’ 

1. What did Christ mean when he spoke 
of the sheep of ‘this fold?? He could not 
have reterred to the Jews as a nation; for 
but a small portion of that people heard and 
believed the doctrine of Jesus. In the chap- 
ter where the passage is recorded on which 
we are remarking, Jesus informed some of 
the Jews that they were not his sheep.— 


of my sheep. My sheep hear my voice.— 
I know them, and they follow me.’ Jesus 
did not refer to the Gentiles, for but very 
few had heard bim; and his disciples had 
then ouly been sent to ‘the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.’ 

W hen Jesus spoke of ‘this fold,’ we think 
he intended to include all who were then be- 
lievers. in that noted passage, the 25th. of 
Mathew, the righteous arecalled sheep in 
distinction from the wicked. They were 
set on the right hand, received into the king- 
dom prepared for them, and entered the eu- 
They had sat 
down inthe kingdom of God with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, where they enjoyed that 
rest which is prepared for the people of God, 
ate freely of that bread which came down 


from heaven, drank of the limpid waters of 


life, and enjoyed that special salvation 
which is the privilege of the believer. 

2. What are we to understand by the oth- 
er sheep, which were not of this fold? Per- 
haps the reader may have been taught that 
only believers belong to Christ, but it will be 
easily seen that if we are correct in saying 
that by the sheep ‘of this fold’ Jesus incla- 
ded all who were then believers, it must fol- 
low that some others are the Saviour’s pro- 
perty. ‘They were then his. He does not 
say they are to become his property. Says 
he, ‘other sheep I have.’ The wicked are 
sometimes called sheep. ‘Know ye that the 
Lord heis God; it is he that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves: we are his people, 
and the sheep of his pasture.’ Kéud reader. 
did Gud make you? 
his sheep. You must continue to be- his, 
unless he transfers this property to another, 
or you are forcibly wrested from the all- 
powerful hand of Jehoval: by some other be- 
ing. Says the seraphic Isaiah, ‘All we like 
sheep have gone astray.” ‘Though we have 
unwisely wandered from the fold of God, 
yet we no more cease to be his sheep, than a 
deceived child would cease to be his father’s 
son because he had left the parental nansion. 
The agriculturalist does not think that his 
sheep cease to be his property because they 
leave his pasture. ‘There is one way that we 
can easily decide who are Christ’s sheep.— 
Said the good shepherd, I lay down my life 
for the sheep.’ Jesus ‘gave himself a rau- 
som for al] men,’ then all men are his sheep. 
He ‘tasted death for every man,’ then every 
man belongs to him. We can also decide 
who are Christ’s sheep by considering to 
whom Jesus sent bis disciples to preach the 
gospel. He gave them the following instruc- 
tions, ‘All power is given me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations. Go ye into all the world, and 
»sreach the gospel to every creature,’ &«.— 
They were to teach all nations, and preach 
the gospel to every creature, because they all 
belonged to Jesus. 

3. Jesus ceclared that he must also bring 
these other sheep, and that ‘there should 
then be one fold, and one shepherd.? We 
have seen that Jesus gave himself a ransom 
for all men, and we are taught that the ran- 
somed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion, that they shall obtain joy and gladness. 
and sorrow avd sighing shall flee away.— 
This agrees with the testimony that all shall 
be gathered in one, even in Christ. Then 
shall God be all in all. Then these other 
sheep shall all be brought in; and ‘there shall 
be one fuld, and one shepherd.’ 

MURRAY. 
inp 
RELIGION. 

“Briglit as the morning star in the radiance of the 
sun-bems, cometh the seraph of immortality.” 

Religion, the child of heaven, wears an an- 
gelic smile, and is distinguished by the gra- 
ces of its divine original. Elevated and as- 
piring, yet winning and attractive, benevo- 
lent, gracious, courteous and condescending; 
her features formed to complacency; her 
voice attuned to harmony; her eyes shining 
with benignity, and all her motions, though 
composed and steady, are yet graceful and 
unassuming. Religion’ erects to her vota- 
ries a temple sacred to immortality. The 
good man dreads not death nor dissolution. 
Invited to heaven and called to glory, he 
soars above this dim spot man éalls earth, 
and is lost in the incomprehensible progres- 
sion of eternity, that opens to bis prospect. 
Religion is divine vigor in the soul, triumph- 
ing over the darkness of nature, and teach- 
ing us to acquiesce in the allotments of 
Providence. It is the image of God stamp- 
ed upon human nature, refiining its baseness, 
enriching its poverty, healing its maladies, 
and converting its very wants and misery 
into abundance, happiness and glory.— 
Without this divine treasure, man is poor 
Amidst opulence, how needy! 


ASTERN CHRONICLE. _ 


If so you are one of 


amidst titles and honor, ho ; 
vain! in a pallace how miserable! 
temptable on a throne! nasil 

True religion is the source of happivess, 
the support of society, and the dying man’s 
consolation. It is the guide of youth, and 
the stay of old age. It is the fairest flower 
that opens on earth, the sweetest incense 
that ascends to the skies. 

—p— 
SYMPATHY. ; 

There’s a kindred feeling implanted in 
our souls to mitigatethe misfortunes and as- 
suage the sorrows of our fellows, that invig- 
orates the drooping spirit, whilst it shares 
in the affection and nurtures a mourofal joy 
for its sake. How calm and soothing is the 
influence of this benignant power when bo- 
som friends would gladly share each other’s 
throes. This was the magic chain that 
bound the affections of Jonathan and David, 
and cemented their souls in holy union, 
amidst the afflictions Saul’s of jealousy anb 
anger. On this stage of being how manifold 
are the duties that connect man to man, 
while each to other answers the purpose of 
his being, according as the Creator himself 
has prescribed. The duty of parents to- 
wards their children, cherished and perfeet- 
ed by parental care on the one hand, and a 
filial love on the other, constitute that do- 
mestie happiness, which is the nursery of 
every moral blessing; and as our lives sel- 
dom pass away without witnessing some 
scenes of distress, we ought to cherish this 
feeling in onr breast towards all within the 
scope of ourjobservation, that others may be 
induced to follow in our steps, and early 
learn its usefulness to themselves. Among 
those who deserve to be immortalized for 
the worthiness of their doings, none stand 
more conspicuous than the indefatigable 
Howard, whose heart was touched with the 
miseries that humanity endured, when even 
folly herself forged the chains. 

Contemplate the exalted height, and dig- 
nity of such a man, forsaking his heme in 
quest of objects, which solicitude alone 
could find, or entering dungeons, where fel- 
low beings expire from contagious disease, 
interposing his benevolent aid, to aineliorate 
their hapless condition. Who, among the 
great will emulate the good and make a 


how con- 


manity’s cause: the great and good shall 
consecrate his name and all the world shall 
celebrate his praise.—Southern Pioneer. 
ie 
PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION. 

The folowing beautiful Parable closes Jer- 
emy Taylor’s work on the Liberty of Pro- 
phecying. 

I end with a story, says he which I find 
in the Jews’ books. When Abraham sat at 
his tent door, according to his custom, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied an oll 
man, who, was an bundred years of age.— 
He received him kindly, washed his feet, 
provided supper, and caused him to sitdown; 
but observing that the old man eat and pray- 
ed not, nor begged for a_ blessing on_ his 
meat, asked him, why he did not worship the 
God of heaven? The old man told him that 
he worshipped the fire only, and acknowl- 
edged no other God; at which Abraham 
grew so zealously augry, that he thrust the 
old man out of his tent, and exbosed him to 
all the evils of the night, aad an unguarded 
condition, 

When the old man was gone, Ged called 
to Abraham, and asked him where the stran- 
ger was? He replied, I thrust him away, 
because he did not worship thee. God an- 
swered, I have suffered him these hundred 


years, although he dishonored me, and 
couldest not thou endure him one night, 


when he gave thee notrouble? Unpon this, 
saith the story, Abraham fetched him back 
again, and gave him hospitable entertain- 
ment, and wise instruction, “Go thou and 
do likewise,” and thy charity will be reward- 
ed by the God of Abrahann 

a 

Gon’s Witt. Some are inclined to the 
opinion, that God cannot consistently with 
his own government, accomplish his design, 
and fulfill his will concerning man, unless 
man complies with his requirements. In a 
certain sense this is true. But to say man 
has power to frustrate God’s design, is man- 
ifestly absurd ‘and ridiculous. It makes God 
inferior to us, and to depend on us, as we 
depend on our superiors, for the gratification 
of our wishes. 

We say—men will eventually comply with 
God’s requirements, and therefore, Gud will 
accomplish his purpose, without doing any 
injustice to our free agency.— Universalist. 

—— 

Progress of Temperance. 'The benefits 
resulting from the efforts making for the 
suppression of intemperance, have reached 
every State ia the Union. By appealing to 
the understandings of men—to their pride— 
their ambition—their self respect and regard 
for their families—by the force of example, 
and respect for reputation, a change has been 
effected, which no excise, tax upon licenses, 
or any other indirect legistation could possi- 
bly effect. Public opinion, after all, is the 
greatest and most effectual law maker in the 
United States, and its decree against the 
use of ardent spirit, unless reversed by the 
indiscreet zeal of some of its friends, will ere 
long be consummated, As an exemplifica- 
tion of the truth of these remarks, a letter 
has been recently received in this city from 
a merchant in Alabama, who has given a 
detail of facts, showing the diminished con- 
sumption of ardent spirit in that State, 
which has fallen under his own observation, 
He states that in 1824 and 1825, he usually 
retailed about 100 barrels of whiskey, be- 
sides a large quantity of rum and brandy,— 
From the latter period, as the. Temperance 
Societies have multiplied, his sales have pro- 
portionaebly diminished,gso that in 1831, he 
sold only one barrel of whiskey and one pipe 
of brandy. He turther states, that as his 
sales of spirit have declined, those of sugar 
and coffee have advanced—that. the people 
have become more able and willing to pay 
their debts—and that the shelf in their cab- 
ins, instead of being decorated with jugs and 
bottles is how stored with books, and smil- 
ing faces are to be seen, where very lately, 
could be found only sallow and squalied mis- 
ery. Facts like these are more powerful 
than arguments. They carry conviction 
with them, and make at once the best prac- 
tical commentary upon themselves. 

N. ¥. Com. Adv. 
—p_— 

A woman was lately killed on board a ves- 
sel at Gravesend, who sailed for the last two 
y ears as a seaman, dressed in male attire. 
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PROSPECTUS >> 


For publishing in Gardiner, a Weekly Ne 
paper, to be entitled the ™ 

GARDINER MESSENGER 
tapes Subscriber is well aware, that a multity, 

newspapers is now issued from the Press; ~ Ge of 
of them are exclusively devoted to the interest. me 
ticular parties in politics or religion. It is beliey,.." 
a paper attached to none of these parties, but mains 
ing a strict neutrality, and made emphatically a ‘ina 
paper, would meet the wishes and the approbati,, ; 
the public. Such apaper the subscriber Propose, q 
publish under the above title; and he solicits the by 
ronage of no individual longer than this neut;,) 
strictly maintained. By neutrality is not meant “ 
exclusion of all political matter. It is intended Pe 
the paper shall be a faithful chronicler of passj,, ~ 
gious,civiland political events, and its columns dey, * 
whatever may be interesting to the Farmer, the Mecha, 
ie, the man of businers and the general reader, 

The Editorial department shall be conducted ,. 
ability and in strict accordance with the neutral he 
ter of the paper. * 

In attempting to establish this paper, the subsey: 
looks with confidence to the citizens of Gardine 
support. This town iscecond to none in this ¢, 
in the importance of its trade and local advantages 
its present prosperous condition, with a large ang h 
idly ineveasing population, itis reasonable to ¢ 
that its citizens will give their support to a pa 
which, with a proper regard to others, shall be devs 
to their interests. be 

The publication of the Messenger will be com 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers can be 
tained to warrant the undertaking. . 

WILLIAM PALMEp 

Terms. The MESSENGER will be Publisig 
every Friday morning on a_ super royal sheet, at 7 
Dollars per annum, if paid in advance; or Two Doles 
and Fifty Cents if not paid till after the expiration, Y 
three months. 

Gardiner, August 22, 1833. 


UNIVERSALIST BOOKsS. 
FPFVMIE following UNIVERSALIST BOoOks 
kept constantly for sale, at the Intelligencer Offic 
Gardiner. E 

Ancient History of Universalism, from the g 
of the apostles to the Reformation. Price $1,20, 4 

Mopern History of Universalism, from the Ret 
ormation to the present time. Price $1,00 f 

Batiovu’s Works. Treatiseon A tonement, 75 9, 
Notes on the Parables, 75. Lecture Sermons, $1. 
Select Sermons, $1. Sermons on Iinportant Doctri, 
Subjects. 37 1-2. 

Batrour’s Works. First Inquiry, on the wo) 
rendered Hell, $1,00. Second Inquiry, on the Do 
and Satan, and the terms rendered everlasting for 
ever, Ke. 1,25. Essays on the intermediate Stat, 
1,25. Letters to Hudson, iv reply to his attack o, ih 








Howard’s choice his own, to advanee hu- | 


Essays, 1,25. Reply to Stuart, 75. 

Wixcuesrer’s DiALoGuks, a highly useful ay 
| instructive work, in which the objections to Univers, 
ism, particularly those founded on the words ever)qy. 
ing, forever, §&c. are fully and triumphantly 
ed. 75 cts. ‘ 

Hymuy Books.— The Universal Hymn Book, \, 
Hosea Ballou and Edward Turner. The New Hymy 
Book, by Sebastian and Russell Streeter. At the |p. 
est prices. 

Latest News FROM THREE Wor tns, heavy 
earth, and hell; as reported at a Four-Days Meet: 
in Shirley, Mass. in Letters to eight Calvinistie Minis. 
ters. By Russe_i SrReeTER.” This isa pamph- 
let of 133 pages. Vrice 25. cents. 

PrekerinG’s Lecrures, in defence of Divx 
Revelation. Witha likeness of the Author. 75 cis. 

A great variety of Sermons, Tracts, &e. 


ES@OES. 
UST received and for sale by WM. PALMER, 
t The Children’s New Friend, by Mrs. Markhau, 
Sunday Evening, No. 13, of Boy ave Girl's Libran. 
Perilsof the Sea, No. 14,“ “s “ 
Aun Appeal in favour of that Class of Americas 
called Africans, by Mrs. Child. 
Outre-Mer or pilgrimage heyond the Sea,’ No. 1. 
Frankenstein or the Modern Prometheus, by the Ae 
thor of the Last Man. i 
The Life and Adveuteres of Dr. Dodimans Duck wort 
A. N. Q. with the history of a Steam Boctor, 2 wi 
Volume 5, of New Badition‘ef Mrs. Edgworth’s Te 
and, Novels to be completed:in Nine Vols. + 
Historical Class Book by Wm. Sullivan. 
J.B. Cramer’s Tustruciions for the Piano Forte 


j 


auswe. 

















LIFE OF REY. JOHN MURRAY. 
} J UST published and forsale at This Office, the “Li 
of Rev. Joux Murmay, preacher of Univers 
| Salvation. With Notes and Appenudix—by Thom 
| Whittemore.”’ ' 

This edition is from the original edition published b 
Mrs. Murray, and is‘much enlarged with copious Now 
and an Appendix, containing certain historical dew 
inents; and large extracts from Mr. Murray’s Leves 
and Sketches, illustrative of the relative sentiment d 
Murray and Winchester. Price 50 ets. 


HELE TORMENTS OVERTHIROW). 
UST’ published, and for sale at This Office, “The 
Doctrine of Hell Vorments Overthrown—it 
three parts—1. Of the torments of hell, the foundati 
and pillars thereof searched, discovered, sbakea wl 
removed, &c. 2. An article fromthe Harleian Mise 
lany on Universalism. 3. Dr. Hartley's Defence 
Universalism.”? Pages 168—price 37 1-2 cents. 


PATENT INDIA RUBBER WATE 
PROOF GOODS, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
ROXBURY INDIA RUBBER COMPANY). 
(Incorporated by the Legislature of Massachustt) 
And Sold Wholesale by 
 LEMUEL BLAKE, 
No. 70, Congress Street, Boston. 
VIZ: 
ROADCLOTHS, SATINETS, DUCK, (0 
TONS, CASSIMERES, CAMLETS, Dil- 
LINGS, CAMBRICS, KERSEYS, FUSTIA 
JEANS, MUSLINS, &e. 

The following are among the various nsefual purp# 
to which the India Rubber Cloths may be applied:— 

Allkinds of Outside Wearing Apparel and Liniot 
Chaise and Carriage Tops, Curtains, Aprons and Cu 
ions, Baggage Wagon Covers, Travelling Bags, Po 
manteaus, Knapsacks, Tents, Gun Covers, Awnlt 
Shades, Horse Blankets, Game Bags, Fishin Walks, 
Cork and Bottie Covers, Nurse’s Aprons, and fore 
purpose requiring perfect protection from the we © 
exclusion from the air. 

CALF AND SHEEP SKINS, | 

Suitable for Boots, Overshoes, Shoes, Ladies’ W 
ing Shoes, Linings and Inner Soles.—Alse 

WATER PROOF 
Hats, Gloves, Mittens, Sheets for Hydrostatic Beds, 
AIR PROOF ‘ 
Beds, Pillows, Cushions, Swimming Belts, Life Pre 
servers, Gas Bags, &c. 

{In making up the India Rubber Cloth, gre#" rye 
must be taken to avoid pin and needle holes, #* 
have as few seams as possible. No greasy oF oily oa 
ter must be applied. ke 

{Orders promptly executed, from every patt 
United States. 

Boston, July, 1833. Sint 

STREETER’S NEW HYMN BOOK 
hte subscriber has published‘ the Sixth ao 

this popular Hymn Book, which he now ofl 
the Universalist public at the low price of 62 ct * 
gle, handsomely — and lettered, either in black = 
rocco, or light sheep. A liberal discount will be 7? 
to those who buy by the dozen. Universalist lergy" 
and others, wishing to circulate the book can be *! 
ed on sale, by directing their orders to, 
B. B. MUSSEY, , 
No, 29,:Cornhill, Bost 
DENTAL SURGERY. pe 
R. JEWETT has taken a room over the APU 
cary shop of B. Suaw, Esq. in Gart™, tet 
he will attend to the removal of the diseases o! '™ ° , 
and Gums. Those who may wish his se" ‘at 
peas, to call soon, as he expects to leave town 


wee 
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Gardiner, Aug. 22, 1833. 


NOTICE. Jon* fh. 

ys May certify, that, whereas My 50) ° i 

Rick, aged phone years, has been 4 o ist 

and dutiful boy, I do hereby relinquish to hin becin 

until he is twenty-one of age, to transac bi 
reafter call on no one 





for himself, and shall 





cE 


wages, or pay any debis of his contracting. 
Mt. Vernon, Aug. 16, 1833. NATH’L 
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